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How Farm Bloc Serves the Urbanite 
By Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 


HE enactment of construc- 
tive, wholesome, progressive 
legislation, in which agricul- 

ture occupies a_ leading 
though not necessarily an exclusive 
position, is the mission of the so- 
called farm bloc. The bloc in try- 


ing so to shape its policies and gov- 
ern its actions as to bring about a 
better understanding between all 
worthy elements of our population. 
It is working for honest industry, 
honest finance, honest commerce, 
honest agriculture, honest labor, 


and it wishes to co-operate with all 
of these. 

The bloc is not a political adven- 
turer. Its purposes are economic 
rather than political. It is for 
things rather than against them; 
for harmonizing views, not for cre- 
ating discord; for co-operation, 
not antagonism ; for the city man as 
well as the country man. The rea- 
son for the bloc’s existence is a de- 
sire to serve the people and the na- 
tion in time of need. 

Nevertheless the bloc has had 
to fight for everything it has won. 
It will continue that fight with 
vigor whenever necessary. It is 
out to get a square deal for Ameri- 
can agriculture and a solid footing 
through constructive legislation for 
the American farmer and it in- 
tends to achieve that goal. Its 
fighting spirit will be found unim- 
paired. 

ECONOMIC RATHER THAN POLITICAL 


As the farm bloc is economic 
rather than political, it is able to 
work as a unit with Democrats and 
Republicans, acting together for 
the common good. The bloc was 
not organized to create senatorial 
Or congressional rivalries, but to 
harmonize the views of the people’s 
representatives in Washington on 


matters fundamentally vital to 
national prosperity and the comfort 
and happiness of the American peo- 
ple. 

Recognizing that a nation to con- 
tinue in a sound condition econom- 
ically, must be in a healthy condi- 
tion agriculturally, the farm bloc 
proceeded to try to discover what 
was wrong with the farming indus- 
try and what Congress could do to 
give it a more vigorous life. 

The bloc gives full recognition 
to the truth that the farmers’ cus- 
tomers have a vital interest in agri- 
culture. Farmers to be prosperous 
must have economically healthy 
customers to deal with. A decay- 
ing agriculture means a declining 
commerce. It means closed facto- 
ries, empty freight cars, a paralyzed 
overseas trade. The bloc has tried 
to drive home the truth that the 
city is dependent upon the farm 
and that agriculture can obtain 
customers only among those who 


. dwell in cities. 


To show how completely co-op- 
eration between city and country 
can be established it is necessary 
only to point to the vote in the 
Senate when the Capper-Volstead 
bill was adopted. This measure 
gives farmers the clear right to 
market their products co-opera- 
tively. When the final vote was 
taken only one senator cissented 
from the general verdict that farm- 
ers should be given this right. 

Senator Calder, born and reared 
in New York City made a vig- 
orous and convincing speech in 
support of the bill. It was con- 
tended throughout the debate that 
the enactment of the measure by 
Congress would permit creating 
machinery which, if made fullest 
use of, would lower the cost of 


what he eats to the consumer in 
the city. 

This was in no sense a partisan 
political measure. It had the unan- 
imous support of the farm bloc and, 
as the-séqquel showed, the friend- 
ship of senators who have no direct 
association with agriculture. 

Some of the commentators on the 
bloc have labored to make it appear 
that it has raised a barrier between 
ruralist and urbanite. The truth is 
is has removed many of the arti- 
ficial barriers between these two 
grand divisions of the people. I can 
conceive of no benefit to agricul- 
ture which does not result in a cor- 
responding benefit to those who 
buy agricultural products. 


MEASURES ADVOCATED BY THE BLOC 


The farm block believes railway 
freight rates are too high anc must 
come down. It wil! use all the in- 
fluence it can command to bring 
this about. The city is just as vi- 
tally interested. Lessenea cost of 
carrying supplies means relief from 
the terribly burdensome expense 
of living. 

One of the measures indorsed by 
the bloc would restore to state 
railway commissions much of the 
power takekn from them by what 
I believe is an unwarrantable in- 
terpretation of the Transportation 
Act by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is not proposed to 
give to the state commissions all 
the power they had before the 
World War, but enough to make 
them of genuine service to their 
states and the Nation. 

The farm bloc is giving its sup- 
port to the Capper-French Truth- 
in-Fabrics bill to compel all mak- 
ers of clothing to brand their goods 


(Continued on page 9) 
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The Agricultural Industry 


Putting It in Closer Touch with Our Credit System 


By Dr. J. T. Holdsworth 


V. P., Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


HIS is a report to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Execu- 
tive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 

Men. 

The problem of rural credits con- 
tinues to occupy public attention 
and the deliberations of Congress. 
Fresh interest in the subject has 
been stimulated by the report of 
the Joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry to be issued in four 
parts, of which parts I and II have 
appeared; by the Wallace Confer- 
ence in Washington; by the Me- 
morial of the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the President; by the bill 
recently passed in the Senate pro- 
viding for a representative of the 
agricultural interests on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and otherwise. 

The problem of farm credit and 
finance, despite mistakes made by 
the agricultural bloc in Congress, 
continues as a fundamental na- 
tional’ question demanding early 
solution. Whatever we may think 
of the leadership into whose hands 
farm legislation has temporarily 
fallen we cannot ignore the press- 
ing needs of this our basic indus- 
try, nor the necessity for a con- 
structive program of relief. 

Despite the relief afforded the 
farmer through the Federal Farm 
Loan Bank and such governmental 
agencies as the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and despite the services 
of mortgage and cattle-loan compa- 
nies and those of national and state 
banks, our financial machinery does 
not adequately meet the short-term 
borrowing necessities of the farmer. 
To a very considerable degree these 
latter agencies have served the 
short-term needs of the farmer, and 
the War Finance Corporation has 
been of very real service to agricul- 
ture in the recent and existing 
emergency. This latter device, how- 
ever, must be regarded as only 
temporary, as must all such activi- 
ties in which the Government inter- 
— as a business agency to re- 
ieve an emergency. 

Deposit banking is not adapted 
to the peculiar requirements of the 
agricultural industry nor perhaps 
can it be so adapted in any large 
or effective way. Deposit banking 
depends for its safe functioning 


upon comparatively — short-time 
loans, a large proportion of which 
necessarily must be of a liquid 
character. Commercial _ banks, 
whether operating under national 
or state charter, cannot well serve 
and protect their deposits and the 
interests they are organiged to fos- 
ter, and at the same time engage in 
the long-time credit operations re- 
quired in agricultural credit. Where 
the local bank neither is.a member 
of the Federal Reserve System— 
and it must be remembered that 
only about one-third of our banking 
institutions are members—nor holds 
close banking:relations with a large 
city bank, these limitations are still 
more marked. 

Between the short-time loans 
available through local banks and 
in turn by re-discounting, where 
the maturity of the agricultural 
japer falls within six months on the 
one hand, and the long-time bor- 
rowing through the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks on the other, there is a 
wide and hitherto almost impassable 
gap demanding a bridge of “inter- 
mediate” credit to meet. the 
farmer’s seasonal needs. It is to- 
ward this objective :that we .must 
now proceed. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMER 


It might be well to summarize 
some of the outstanding measures 
which have recently been enacted 
or proposed to bring further relief 
to the farming interests. Most of 
the legislation of the recent special 
session of Congress, presumably in 
the interest of the farmer, was dic- 
tated by the agricultural bloc (none 
of whom apparently is a farmer) 
and included: 

Farm Export Credit Act. 

Capper-Tincher Bill, regulating grain 
exchanges with prohibition of trading 
in futures, through a board composed 
of the Secretary of Commerce, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Attorney 
General. 

Control of the meat packing industry 
and the stock yards under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Emergency Tariff Act increasing 
duties on agricultural imports. 

Kenyon Bill increasing rates on farm 
loan bonds without any advance in 
rates to the farmer. 

Curtiss Bill authorizing the appropri- 
ation of $25,000,000 as a revolving fund 
for the Federal Farm Loan Banks. 

There also is pending in the pres- 


ent Congress a bill extending to 
July 1, 1923, the time within which 
the War Finance Corporation shall 
operate; a bill (H. R. 9573) amend- 
ing the Federal Farm Loan Act so 
as to provide for the organization 
of a fiscal association to be known 
as the Federal Farm Loan Invest- 
ment Corporation; and a bill (S. 
3067) to create a Federal Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Board to provide for 
the organization of co-operative 
marketing associations, etc. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT MACHINERY 
NOT COMPLETE 


The Federal Advisory Council of 
the Federal Reserve System in its 
memorial the primary purpose of 
which was to protest against com- 
pelling the President to appoint a 
farmer to the Federal Reserve 
Board, points out that between 
May, 1920 ard April, 1921, loans of 
the Federal Reserve System to 
member banks in _ agricultural 
counties increased over 56 per 
cent., while loans in non-agricul- 
tural counties decreased 28% per 
cent., but concludes that “the 
events of the past two years con- 
vince the Council that the ma 
chinery of agricultural- credit. is.not 
complete” and that it needs 
strengthening in two_ respects: 
First, it is desirable to devise ways 
and means by which the vast re 
sources of the Federal Reserve 
Banks may become available for 
assistance to the large number of 
small state banks now non-mem- 
bers of the System; second, there 
is no medium through which the 
farmer or livestock man may secure 
adequate loans for periods of from 
six months to three years. 

The Advisory Council commends 
the plan of the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry as sketched 
by its chairman, Mr. Anderson, 
contemplating “the strengthening 
of the Federal Land Banks and ex- 
tending their powers to permit 
them to discount agricultural of 
livestock paper with maturity run- 
ning from six months to three 
years, and to permit them to re 
discount this paper with Federal 
Reserve Banks when its maturnity 
falls below six months and when tt 
conforms to the requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Act, or to pledge 
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the loans having the longer ma- 
turity as collateral for debentures 
which it is contemplated they 
should have power to issue to the 
investment public.” 


There is unquestionably some 
doubt as to the wisdom of linking 
up these long-time agricultural 
credits with the liquid, short-time 
loans of the Federal Reserve banks. 
This arrangement might tend to 
make the whole mass of credit 
moving through the Federal Re- 
serve Banks slow and inelastic. It 
might be advisable that there be, 
at least, a limitation upon the 
amount of notes discounted by a 
Federal farm bank that a Federal 
Reserve Bank may rediscount? 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


The House Bill (H. R. 9573) 
amending the Federal Farm Loan 
Act provides for the organization 
of a fiscal association to be known 
as the Federal Farm Loan Invest- 
ment Corporation. Some leading 
provisions are: 


1. Seven (7) or more Federal Land 
branches may be established wherever 
capital stock—initial amount $500 to 
$1,000,000—up to 5% of their capital 
stock, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
granting the charter. 

2. Purposes: 

(a) Act as fiscal agents for the Fed- 
eral Land Banks and U. S. Government. 

(b) Buy and sell farm loan bonds 
and obligations of U. S. Government. 

(c) Serve as depository of public 
money when so designated by Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

(d) Serve as depository for Federal 
Land banks and joint stock land banks, 
which are authorized to deposit their 
current funds with it, subject to check. 

(e) Headquarters in Washington, but 
branches may be established whenever 
necessary. 

3. Empowered also to 

(a) Receive deposits of current funds 
for purchase of farm loan bonds or ob- 
ligations of U. S. and pay interest on 
such deposits; 

(b) Borrow money and pay interest 
thereon, and, the notes of such corpor- 
ation$ not exceeding $2,000,000 at any 
one time, secured by pledge of farm 
loan bonds. 


Two House bills (H. R. 9400 and 
H. R. 9381) provide for the ex- 
tension of time within which loans 
may be made by the War Finance 
corporation, the former for one 
year, the latter to July 1, 1923. In 
view of the vast amount of agricul- 
tural credit still in a frozen state, 
this extension may be expedient. It 
Should be understood, however, 
that the War Finance Corporation 
is an emergency device and that its 
operations should terminate at the 
earliest possible time consistent 
with credit and financial conditions. 


‘a credit plan which will 


American Initiative 
MANY are watching U. S. Com- 

merce Reports as offering the 
surest indication of volume of 
American export trade, forgetting 
perhaps, that these reports tell of 
the “water that has passed the 
mill.” 

Others more experienced and 
courageous are planning not for 
yesterday, but for next month and 
next year, convinced that the worst 
in our foreign trade has passed and 
that steady improvement of sub- 
stantial nature has been going on 
for some months. 

We have in illustration the re- 
cent application for membership 
made to the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. These 
applications came from Des Moines 
on the west, Bridgeport, on the 
east, Kalamazoo on the norti and 
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Richmond, on the south, and inter- 
mediate points. They represent a 
great variety of industry,—steam 
packing, paints and colors, men’s 
clothing, chemicals, biological 
products, automobile tires, sheet 
brass, wire rods, tubes, ait and 
commercial printing products, elec- 
tric carpet sweepers, paper and 
paper products, manicure prepara- 
tions, hardware, corsets, automo- 
biles, shirt and collars, automobile 
fabrics and tops, hosiery, toilet 
soaps, perfumery, and export com- 
mission houses selling general lines 
of merchandise to foreign mer- 
chants on a credit basis. 

This array is surely one of the 
signs that those who run may read, 
—may read that American initia- 
tive, pluck and money will do their 
work through such channels as 
these toward regaining and holding 
our foreign markets. 


How Farm Bloc Serves the Urbanite 


(Continued from page 7) 


so that the buyer will know the 
amount of pure wool and the 
amount of shoddy in each garment. 
This is of more importance to the 
man in the city than to the man 
who sells the wool. 

Everybody who has given the 
matter study knows that one of 
the evils under which industry, 
commerce and agriculture are stag- 
gering is expensive money. Agri- 
culture especially, is at the mercy 
of those who control credit. With 
high interest rates, supplemented 
by commissions, bonuses, attorney 
fees and other imposts prevailing in 
many parts of the country, agri- 
culture, is greatly enfeebled and 
many farmers are ruined. 

The farm bloc is trying to evolve 
be of 
speedy and immense value to the 
entire industry. Several bills have 
been prepared, but it is probable 
that the measure evolved after 
much thought by the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, will finally receive 
the support of the agricultural 
group. Cheaper money means 
cheaper and more abundant food. 
It must result in reopening fac- 
tories and mills which have long 
been shut down. 

The farm bloc is committed to 
the development of the Muscle 
Shoals project to give farmers an 
abundance of fertilizer. The fer- 
tilizer trust has a very real and 
menacing existence. It must not 
be permitted always to control the 
market and force from farmers a 
toll out of all proportion to the real 
value of the commodity it has to 


sell, a commodity which the tiller 
of the soil must have. A powerful 
competitor to the trust is needed. 
This, also, is of direct concern to 
the city dweller who must be sup- 
plied .with food by the citizen who 
makes the soil productive by liberal 
use of nitrates. This is one of the 
prime factors in finally determin- 
ing what must be paid for food by 
the people. 

A United States senator is not 
fully conscious of the responsibili- 
ties imposed upon him by his com- 
mission to represent a state in the 
greatest legislative body in the 
world if he does not understand 
that his constituency is in reality 
not the state which elected him, but 
all the people. When considering, 
or when preparing legislation, he 
must have full regard for the inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

I believe I can say it is in this 
spirit that the members of the farm 
bloc perform what they believe to 
be their duty in this matter. 


Interchange Bureaus 


Endorsed 
‘THE National Cloak, Suit & Skirt 


Manufacturers’ Association at 
their twentieth annual meeting adopt- 
ed a resolution approving and en- 
dorsing the work of the interchange 
bureaus of the National Association 
of Credit Men and urging every 
manufacturer in the women’s gar- 
ment industry to affiliate with the 
bureaus and thus do his part in 
strengthening them and at the same 
time secure a higher class of credit 
information. 





Conditions in the Far South 


Brief Survey by Experienced Observer 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men. 


HATTING here and there 
C and crowding in questions 

at every opportunity I have 

just concluded a_ rapid 
journey through the far South 
where I came into very personal 
contact with some of its pressing 
problems. 

Rich in the traditions of hos- 
pitality, this part of our land holds 
a warm spot in the hearts of the 
people. But the South is more 
than the home of a hospitable 
people. It is a land blessed with 
great natural resources which with 
reasonable development will yield 
splendid returns and provide a sur- 
plus that should add yearly to its 
wealth accumulations. 

We know its commanding posi- 
tion in cotton production. When 
we also consider that our turpen- 
tine and rosin come exclusively 
from this section, that our stores 
of sulphur are largely within its 
boundaries, that graphite, petro- 
leum, mica, lumber, lead, zinc, as- 
phalt and other basic materials are 
yielded in large quantities, we must 
recognize the fundamental rich- 
ness of the southern states, a rich- 
ness so diversified and promising 
that it would seem strange that the 
country could be caught in the grip 
of such a depression as rules over 
almost the entire Southland. 

Everything has a_ beginning: 
nothing merely happens. Condi- 
tions in the far South are the con- 
summation of events laid years 
ago, and when appraising condi- 
tions, we cannot overlook these 
sequences without doing the prob- 
lem injustice. 

Absentee landlordism is the chief 
defect as I analyze it. Tenant 
farmers can not have the interest 
and affection for the land which 
the owner naturally has. If the 
land yields a good living, the 
tenant sticks by it. If it does not, 
he is likely to leave it. There 
must be a real affection for the 
land if its full development is to be 
realized, and real affection was 
never established through the 
tenantry system. We ask what be- 
came of the large sums which the 
farmers received in the four fruit- 
ful years from 1916 to I9I9g in- 
clusive, for none seems to have re- 


Io 


mained. Someone remarked hu- 
morously that the northern pur- 
veyors of luxuries had taken a 
large part of it; and I suspect im- 
providence and the failure to real- 
ize the need of holding a reserve 
did cause, in large measure, a dis- 
sipation of the wealth which the 
South should have had the fore- 
sight to hold against the inevit- 
able reversal from times of plenty. 


TO MAKE THE LAND EFFICIENT 


Though not an expert in agricul- 
ture, I hazard the estimate that the 
farming was not 60 per cent. ef- 
ficient. I found that co-operative 
marketing was felt to be one of the 
crying needs. Systematic credits 
are also needed; but the farmer 
must be made to understand what 
is necessary for him to do to be in 
shape to secure credit. In this par- 
ticular field, there is a great deal 
to learn, and it seems to me the 
merchants should take a genuine 
interest and consider it a point of 
duty to help in the education of 
the farmer and to make the land 
efficient and a better basis of 
credit. Fortunately, most of the 
farmers have raised sufficient 
foodstuffs to sustain them. This 
was in many instances required by 
those who granted them credit for 
supplies. They can maintain them- 
selves with but little outlay until 
the new crop is put in or harvested. 
Their buying power is nominal; 
and this is reflected in the slow 
movement of commodities needed 
by the farmer and a distress in the 
rural stores which depend largely 
upon the farmers’ trade. 

In the sections where rice and 
sugar are raised I heard reports of 
accumulations of these commodi- 
ties with but little prospect of early 
marketing. Prices were low, and 
yet the low price did not stimulate 
movement,—a great problem for 
the people to solve, one that 
should be solved. Two good crops 
at profitable prices will be needed, 
in my opinion, to put the agricul- 
turalists of this section on a sound 
footing once again. It is like play- 
ing a game of chance to prognos- 
ticate what the future prices may 
be of the cotton staple. The boll 
weevil played havoc in some dis- 


tricts. For instance a county in 
Georgia deemed one of its richest, 
and one that has produced on the 
average about 25,000 bales a year, 
had yielded this vear but one. 
tenth of that number. In the 
devastating path of this pest you 
could read the signs of distress 
everywhere and an eternal ques- 
tion as to just how the farmer 
should proceed to meet this danger 
in the new planting. Although 
prices may fluctuate with every lit- 
tle favorable or unfavorable com- 
ment, yet it would not take much 
of a movement to put the price 
above twenty cents; and I should 
not be surprised to see the new 
crop bring about this figure. 

The phantasmal years of infla- 
tion have brought their ravages in 
this section. The ease with which 
credit could be obtained led many 
a little merchant, who should have 
stood fast to his local supply 
house, to buy from distant mar- 
kets. He spread his buying 
abroad in the New York and other 
big markets, when a little foresight 
would have suggested that it 
would have been safer to confine 
buying to the local market. And 
somehow the distant distributor 
did not comprehend what it meant 
to load up a little fellow with 
commodities when he should have 
been buying sparingly and con- 
fining himself to nearby sellers. 
In Savannah, for instance, I was 
told of a nearby failure of a small 
concern whose credit was always 
most limited but who now listed 
117 creditors, three-fourths of 
them located in the north and west. 
This to me was a real tragedy in 
the credit world. It exemplified 
the spirit of unsoundness which 
had come too largely into ouf 
credit granting, disrupting the 
morality of our ideas and feeding 
our greed for business. 


DEBTORS BEGINNING TO REFUSE TO 
MAKE PREFERENCES 


The education the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has been 
endeavoring to give creditors as to 
the value of equality in liquidations 
has drifted through to the debtor; 
and it is much more difficult now 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Larceny in the First Degree 


Important Conviction for Abuse of Trade -Acceptance 


ARRY RUBIN, a clothing 
H manufacturer in New York 

City, after due trial in the 

criminal branch of the New 
York Supreme Court before Jus- 
tice Isidor Wasservogel and a jury, 
pleaded guilty to a charge of grand 
larceny in the first degree involv- 
ing the misuse of a trade accep- 
tance discounted by the New Neth- 
erland Bank of New York and was 
sentenced on March 8, 1922, to 
sixty days in the Tombs. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men has for years stood 
sponsor for and has encouraged the 
proper use of the trade acceptance 
as a clean cut instrument of credit. 
After the indictment of Harry Ru- 
bin, members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men lent their 
aid to the District Attorney’s of- 
fice, but neither the New York 
Credit Men’s Association nor the 
National body took part in Ru- 
bin’s prosecution. Both commer- 
cial and banking members of the 
Association, however, followed the 
case with keen interest because 
they appreciated the fact that legal 
punishment for the abuse of this 
vastly important credit instrument 
would act as a deterrent against 
similar abuses not only in New 
York State but in all commercial 
communities of the country. 


FIRST CONVICTION OF ITS KIND 


The conviction of Rubin was the 
first of its kind in New York or any 
other state, and is cause for hearty 
congratulation among credit gran- 
tors especially in the commercial 
world. If the trade acceptance falls 
into disabuse, the banks will de- 
cline to handle it; they will simply 
ask for some other more servicea- 
ble instrument. The real sufferers 
in case the trade acceptance should 
become generally abused would be 
those commercial organizations— 
manufacturers and jobbers—that 
stabilize their business transactions 
by its correct and legitimate use. 
The commercial world has therefore 
more to gain than the banking world 
by the clean handling of the trade 
acceptance. 

Those public servants who had 
to do with this case displayed a 
thorough understanding of the 
business principles involved and 


By Wapping Oldstairs 


are to be commended not only for 
this grasp of the situation. but for 
the efficient, intelligent and force- 
ful handling of the case. District 


Why Case Is 


Important 

THE GREAT importance of the 
successful prosecution of Harry 
Rubin for larceny in the first 
degree is in the fact that it is 
at last established that certain 
abuses of the trade acceptance 
are criminal and punishable 
with jail sentences. District 
Attorney Joab H. Banton is to 
be warmly congratulated on the 
vigorous, skillful and successful 
conduct of this case which was 
in the personal charge of Chief 
Assistant District Attorney Fer- 
dinand Pecora. To these two 
officials. and to Supreme Court 
Justice Isidor Wasservogel, the 
business interests of New York 
State and the United States 
owe a debt of gratitude for the 
conscientiousness and_ ability 
they displayed throughout the 
proceedings. 

W. F. H. Koetscu, 
Chairman, Administrative Com- 
mittee, and past President of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Attorney Joab H. Banton, of New 
York County assigned to it his 
Chief Assistant, Ferdinand Pecora, 
from whose opening address the 
‘ following excerpts are taken: 


MR- PECORA SPEAKS 


There are two counts in the indict- 
ment. The second count charges com- 
mon law larceny. We will not deal so 
much with this second count as we will 
throughout this case with the first 
count, which charges the crime of grand 
larceny in the first degree alleged to 
have been committed by means of a 
false pretense or false representation, 
made by the defendant, Rubin, to the 
New Netherland Bank of New York, on 
or about the 4th day of September, 1919, 
by means of which false pretense or 
false representation, the indictment 
alleges, the defendant Rubin stole from 
the New Netherland Bank of New York, 
the sum of $5,107.05. 

It is charged in substance that Harry 
Rubin presented to the bank, two nego- 
tiable instruments, commonly known as 
trade acceptances, both of them dated 
September 3, 1919, the first one for 
the payment of the sum of $2,554.50, 
sixty days from date, and the second 
one for the payment of $2,617.80, ninety 
days after date. Each one of these was 


drawn by the defendant, upon the co- 
defendant, Herman B. Schwariz, and 
accepted by him by signing or endors- 
ing his name across the face of the 
paper. Both of these instruments were, 
by the endorsement of Schwartz made 
payable at his, Schwartz’s Bank, called 
the Bank of the United States, 32nd 
Street and 5th Avenue, New York. 

These two instruments contain upon 
their faces a printed statement reading 
as follows: “The obligation of the ac- 
ceptor hereof arises out of the purchase 
of goods from the drawer.” Now the 
meaning of the language on the face 
of each of these two acceptances, is that 
these trade acceptances, these orders or 
promises for payment of money to 
Harry Rubin or to his order by Her- 
man B. Schwartz, were given as consid- 
eration for merchandise purchased by 
Schwartz from Rubin. 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES DESCRIBED 


Trade acceptances, so denominated, 
are a class or species of commercial 
paper, bearing certain attributes com- 
mon to the ordinary torms of commer- 
cial paper that we call promissory 
notes; but in addition to possessing 
those attributes, trade acceptances have 
distinctive traits or attributes or fea- 
tures which place them in a class or 
category by themselves as commercial 
paper, and which entitle them to a con- 
sideration from credit institutions, 
banks and business houses, which is 
not given to other forms of commercial 
paper, such as promissory notes. 

These attributes or distinctive fea- 
tures are briefly these: In’ the first 
place, a trade acceptance, signifies there 
has been a transaction between the man 
who draws the same, and the acceptor, 
or the man upon whom it is drawn, in 
which transaction the drawer ‘or’ maker 
has sold merchandise to.the drawee or 
acceptor of an amount equivalent in 
value to the face amount of the instru- 
ment. In other words, a trade accept- 
ance is a bill of exchange, which is 
given as a promise by the acceptor to 
the drawer, to pay to the order of the 
drawer the sum of money set forth in 
the instrument for merchandise pur- 
chased by the acceptor from the drawer. 

Secondly, we will show you that by 
virtue of certain regulations and rules, 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, under the Federal Reserve Law, 
a bank or credit institution which dis- 
counts a trade acceptance, may in turn, 
have it rediscounted through any bank, 
which is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, at what is known as a 
preferential rate of discount, which is 
a rate of discount lower than that ordi- 
narily prevailing in the money market 
for ordinary forms of commercial paper 
such as promissory notes. 

A third attribute or feature pertaining 
exclusively ‘to a trade acceptance, is 
that a concern or institution, like a 
bank, discounting a trade acceptance 
which has been brought to it by a cus- 
tomer for discount, is not put to the 
burden or duty or precaution of ascer- 
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taining whether or not a valuable con- 
sideration has, as a matter of fact, 
passed to the person who by his signa- 
ture or endorsement makes himself 
liable for the payment of the paper. In 
the case of a trade acceptance, the man 
upon whom it is drawn, and who ac- 
cepts it by writing his signature across 
the face of the instrument, is the per- 
son who becomes liable to the drawer 
or to the order of the drawer, or to any- 
body who discounts that paper, for the 
amount of the paper. Hence, where an 
acceptor accepts a trade acceptance 
drawn upon him, the implication is that 
he has received a valuable considera- 
tion for the obligation which he as- 
sumes, equivalent in value to the 
amount of that obligation, in the form 
of merchandise which he has purchased 
from the drawer, and, presumably, his 
credit or ability to pay has thereby 
enhanced. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CRIME 


The defendant, Harry Rubin, com- 
mitted the crime charged against him 
in this indictment under substantially 
the following circumstances: He was 
a manufacturer of women’s coats or 
garments in business for himself, that 
is to say, he had no partner, and his 
business was not incorporated. On or 
about the 25th of August, 1919, about 
nine or ten days prior to the commis- 
sion of the crime, Harry Rubin went to 
the New Netherland Bank of New York, 
which has a place of business here in 
this County, and was introduced to an 
officer of the Bank by a depositor named 
Scheinberg. Rubin at that time ex- 
pressed a desire to this officer, who was 
Assistant Cashier Norcross, to become 
a depositor of the bank and he did, in 
fact, on that date, August 25, 1919, be- 
come a depositor of the bank, opening 
an account with an initial deposit of 
$3,000. We will show you that five days 
later, on August 30, 1919, the defendant 
Rubin again went to the New Nether- 
land Bank, and had an interview with 
the president of the bank, Mr. William 
F. H. Koelsch. 


In the course of that interview, Rubin 
said to Mr. Koelsch, in substance, that 
the other depositor, Scheinberg, had 
told Rubin that Rubin could get accom- 
modations at the bank through the dis- 
count of trade acceptances. Mr. Koelsch 
replied that he had had some conver- 
sation a day or two before with Mr. 
Scheinberg, in the course of which Mr. 
Scheinberg asked Mr. Koelsch some 
thing about extending accommodations 
to the new depositor, Rubin, and in 
reply to which, as Koelsch told Rubin 
on August 30th, Koelsch had said to 
Scheinberg that his bank would extend 
accommodations to Rubin by .discount- 
ing for him trade acceptances, and 
trade acceptances only. 

Other conversations ensued between 
the two at that time, in the course of 
which Mr. Koelsch said he would ex- 
tend these accommodations through dis- 
counting trade acceptances, provided 
everything was satisfactory. In the 
course of the conversation, Mr. Koelsch, 
among other things, also said to Rubin 
that it was the fixed policy of the bank, 
or almost the invariable policy of the 
bank, in extending accommodations 
through the discount of paper to any 
depositor or customer who was in busi- 
ness for himself, without any partner 
or associates, to require some form of 
guarantee for the payment of any in- 
debtedness that might be created in 


favor of the bank and against the de- 
positor or customer by reason of such 
accommodations, and that in the case 
of an individual doing business by him- 
self, without any partner, the bank 
would require, among other things, a 
guaranty by the wife of such an individ- 
ual business man, in order that it might 
have an additional claim for the 
amount of any indebtedness accruing 
in favor of the bank, against the estate 
of the individual in the event that he 
died owing an obligation or indebted- 
ness to the bank. 

But Mr. Koelsch insisted throughout 
that interview with Rubin, that the only 
accommodations which the New Nether- 
land Bank would extend to Rubin would 
be through the medium of discounting 
trade acceptances and trade acceptances 
only. Koelsch explained to him the 
reasons for this saying to him, among 
other things, that the bank’s investiga- 
tion of the credit and responsibility and 
the scale of business operations of 
Rubin, were of a character that did not 
justify the bank in extending accommo- 
dations to Rubin in any other form 
than by the discount of trade accept- 
ances. 


THE TRADE ACCEPTANCES DISCOUNTED 


A couple of days after this talk, on 
or about September 2nd, Rubin pre- 
sented to the New Netherland Bank for 
discount, two trade acceptances drawn 
by him upon a person or persons other 
than Herman B. Schwartz. The two 
trade acceptances were discounted by 
the bank, and in accordance with the 
usual custom of banks, the net proceeds 
of the discount were credited by the 
bank to the deposit account of Harry 
Rubin, the defendant. In due course 
those two trade acceptances were paid 
by the person upon whom they were 
drawn. But bear in mind that the ac- 
ceptor in those two cases was not Her- 
man B. Schwartz, but some person who 
does not otherwise figure in this case. 


The following day, September 3, 1919, 
Rubin again presented himself at the 
New Netherland Bank, and again inter- 
viewed Mr. Koelsch, the president, and 
submitted and delivered to Mr. Koelsch, 
the two trade acceptances that are in- 
volved in this case, and asked that they 
be discounted by the bank for his ac- 
count. 


The two trade acceptances in question 
are in the usual printed form of such 
instruments. As I have already indi- 
cated, they were both dated that day, 
September 3, 1919, and drawn by Harry 
Rubin upon Herman B. Schwartz, the 
first one calling for the payment to the 
order of Rubin of $2,554.50, sixty days 
from date, and the second one calling 
for the payment by Schwartz to the 
order of Rubin of $2,617.80, ninety days 
from date. One fell due on November 
3, 1919, and the other on December 3, 
1919. Each one of these acceptances 
bore the acceptor’s signature, written 
across its face. They were made pay- 
able at Schwartz’s bank, the Bank of 
the United States, as I have stated. 
Each one of these trade acceptances, 
which are the two about which this case 
revolves, contains the usual printed 
statement upon the face thereof read- 
ing: “The obligation of the acceptor 
hereof arises out of the purchase of 
goods from the drawer”. 


Mr. Koelsch, relying upon the repre- 
sentations embodied in those words, and 
thereby believing that these two instru- 
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ments, these two pieces of commercial 
paper, called trade acceptances, actually 
denoted, or arose out of the purchase 
by the acceptor Schwartz of merchan- 
dise from the maker Rubin, of the value 
of the amount set forth in the two 
trade acceptances, and that such mer- 
chandise had actually been sold and 
delivered by Rubin to Schwartz, acceded 
to the defendant, Rubin’s, request for 
the discounting of these two trade ac- 
ceptances. They were thereupon dis- 
counted by the bank at a six per cent. 
rate, the net proceeds amounting to 
$5,107.05. The face amount of the two 
acceptances aggregated $5,172.30. The 
difference between these two amounts 
represents, of course, the discount for 
the time these two acceptances had to 
run, respectively sixty days and ninety 
days, at six per cent. 

The amount of the net proceeds of the 
discount of these two trade acceptances, 
namely, $5,107.05, was credited by the 
bank, following the usual custom, to 
the deposit account of the defendant 
Harry Rubin, the credit to his account 
being entered as of the 4th day of Sep- 
tember, 1919. On that same day, Sep- 
tember 3rd, when these two trade ac- 
ceptances were discounted for Rubin by 
the bank, Rubin made other deposits in 
various forms, bringing his total amount 
of deposits, which he was credited as 
having made on the 4th of September, 
1919, to a sum in excess of $14,000. But 
included in those gross deposits under 
that date was this sum of $4,107.05, rep- 
resenting the net proceeds of the dis- 
count of these two trade acceptances. 


FALSE AND FRAUDULENT 


Now, Rubin is charged in this indict- 
ment with stealing from the bank this 
sum of $5,107.05, and that charge arises 
because of the fact that these two trade 
acceptances were, as a matter of fact, 
false and fraudulent, in that they had 
not been drawn by Rubin and accepted 
by Schwartz, because of any purchase 
of merchandise by Schwartz from 
Rubin. 


There never was any transaction in- 
volving the sale of merchandise by the 
defendant Rubin to Schwartz of an 
amount that was set forth, implied and 
understood in the two trade acceptances. 
As a matter of fact, Schwartz never re 
ceived one bit of consideration in any 
way, shape or form, from the defend- 
ant Rubin for signing or accepting these 
two trade acceptances. Schwartz merely 
signed these trade acceptances and 
thereby accepted them and became lia- 
ble thereunder, merely as an accommo- 
dation acceptor, and he did it to accom. 
modate Rubin; that he lent his name, 
if you please, to these two pieces of 
paper, to Rubin for Rubin’s purposes. 
The actual relationship between them 
was such as to absolutely render wholly 
false the statement or representation 
contained on the face of these two 
trade acceptances, to the effect that the 
obligation of the acceptor arose out of 
the purchase of goods from the drawer. 
For we will show you, beyond all man- 
ner of doubt, that Schwartz had not 
purchased anything from Rubin, and 
that he was not obligated to Rubin for 
the amount, or for any amount, set 
forth in these two trade acceptances, 
by virtue of any purchase of merchan- 
dise by him from Rubin. 

It is by virtue of these facts that we 
charge in this indictment that when 
the defendant Rubin obtained the sum 
of $5,107.05 from the New Netherland 
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Bank, he obtained it on the strength of 
the false representation or false pre- 
tense that these two trade acceptances 
were genuine and valid, representing an 
honest obligation in favor of Rubin or 
to the order of Rubin, on the part of 
the acceptor, Schwartz, arising out of 
the sale by Rubin of merchandise to 
Schwartz of an ammount corresponding 
to the amount of the two trade accept- 
ances. That, in substance, is the false 
pretense and false representation that 
the Grand Jury, by its indictment, 
charges were employed by the defend- 
ant Rubin to enable him to obtain 
feloniously, or in other words, to steal 
the sum of $5,107.05. 


BANK OWNS XOUB DEPOSIT 


Now, you Gentlemen of the Jury, who 
have had commercial and business ex- 
perience, as doubtless all of you have 
had, know full well—and if you do 
not know it, his Honor will charge it, 
I think, if requested by either party to 
this case,—that the relationship between 
a bank and its depositor is what is 
known as the relationship of debtor and 
creditor. In other words, when a 
man deposits a sum of money in a bank 
to his credit, he does not own that 
money. The bank owns it and the bank 
becomes his debtor to the amount of 
the deposited money. The bank has 
title to the money. So, in this case, 
when Rubin had this sum of $5,107.05 
credited to his deposit account by the 
New Netherland Bank on September 4, 
1919, through the discount of these two 
trade acceptances, he legally did not ob- 
tain that amount; the bank merely ob- 
ligated itself as the debtor of Harry 
Rubin to pay him that sum of money 
which was credited to his deposit ac- 
count. But the moment that Rubin 
withdrew that money out of the bank 
under his checking account, he acquired 
title to that money, for the bank gave 
it to him by honoring his check. 

It is in that fashion, supplmented of 
course by the falsity of the representa- 
tion or pretense that I have described, 
that Rubin stole this money or the sub- 
stantial part of it; because on the day 
following the time when he was credited 
by the bank with the sum of $5,107.05, 
namely on September 5, 1919, Rubin’s 
deposit account, by reason of with- 
drawel of funds, by his checks drawn 
against that account, was reduced to 
the sum of $1,216.68, and that the fol- 
lowing day after that, namely, Septem- 
ber 6th, by means of further with- 
drawals by his checks or orders for pay- 
ment of money drawn against the de- 
posit account, his balance was reduced 
to $1,027.08. Thereafter, in a short 
period of time, by means of withdrawals 
of checks, Rubin’s deposit account dwin- 
dled down finally on October 24, 1919, 
to the sum of $5.25. Therefore, by 
means of these withdrawals, he drew 
out of this account, which had been 
enhanced on September 4, 1919, by the 
sum of $5.107.05, practically that entire 
sum of money. Hence, the People claim, 
as charged in the indictment, that 
Rubin stole this sum of money from 
the New Netherland Bank. 


WHAT IS GRAND LARCENY IN FIRST 
DEGREE 


Now, as his Honor will charge you 
at the appropriate time, the crime of 
grand larceny in the first degree is 
committed whenever a person steals 
from another money or property of the 
value of more than $500. We will show 


you that Rubin’s manipulation and oper- 
ation of his deposit account, on and 
after September 4, 1919, with the New 
Netherland Bank, was such as justifies 
the charge made against him in this 
case, that he committed the crime of 
grand larceny in the first degree by 
stealing a sum of money in excess of 
$500 from the New Netherland Bank 
of New York, and that he was enabled 
to steal that money by means of the 
false pretense and false representation 
that I have attempted to describe to 
you with some elaborateness of detail. 

Shortly after the filing of this indict- 
ment Rubin and Schwartz met and had 
a conversation. In the course of this 
conversation, Rubin said to Schwartz 
in substance, that they should stand to- 
gether, that he, Rubin, would test:fy to 
anything that would help Schwartz, if 
Schwartz would do likewise for him, 
and that Rubin would do that because 
he realized that he had harmed 
Schwartz by getting him to sign these 
trade acceptances as an accommodation 
acceptor. Schwartz, in substance, re- 
plied to Rubin in that conversation that 
he would not say anything at all untrue 
on behalf of Rubin; he would not go 
beyond the bounds of the truth, and that 
anyway he did not want to discuss the 
matter any further with Rubin unless 
Schwartz’s attorney were present. 

The result of that conversation was 
that shortly thereafter, during the 
month of December last, a conference 
was arranged for at the office of Mr. 
Gans, who with Mr. Hoffman is appear- 
ing in this trial as counsel for the de- 
fendant Rubin. 

At this conference at Mr. Gans’ office, 
Schwartz was told by Rubin and Mr. 
Gans that if Schwartz would say that 
he signed those trade acceptances for 
Rubin in connection with actual trans- 
actions involving the sale of merchan- 
dise by Rubin to Schwartz, then every- 
thing would be all right. Schwartz re- 
plied in substance that he would not 
say any such thing, because it would 
be untrue. Whereupon, he was told 
that he could say that he had ordered 
merchandise from Rubin of the value 
set forth in these two trade accept- 
ances, and had given the two trade ac- 
ceptances or accepted them when drawn 
by Rubin, in payment of the merchan- 
dise, and that the delivery of the mer- 
chandise by Rubin to Schwartz had been 
delayed. Again Schwartz said that he 
would not testify to any such thing 
because it was not true. 

The circumstances under which Rubin 
got Schwartz to sign and accept these 
trade acceptances are briefly as follows: 


SIMILAR TRANSACTIONS IN THE PAST 


Bear in mind that the crime is alleged 
to have been committed early in Sep- 
tember, 1919. Well, it was about a 
year or so before that time, some time 
during 1918, that Harry Rubin met 
Herman B. Schwartz, talked about busi- 
ness matters with him, and eventually 
asked Schwartz if he would be willing 
to accept trade acceptances that Rubin 
would draw upon him to enable Rubin 
to use such trade acceptances for the 
purpose of borrowing money. Rubin 
assured Schwartz that he, Rubin, would 
see that Schwartz was placed in suf- 
ficient funds at or about the time when 
these trade acceptances would fall due, 
to enable Schwartz to pay them. 
Schwartz agreed to do it, as a matter 
of friendly accommodation for Rubin. 
From that time on, that is to say from 
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some time around July, 1918, until about - 
the time of the date of the commis- 

sion of this crime in September, 1919, 

Rubin drew a number of trade accept- 

ances upon Schwartz which Schwartz 

signed as an accommodation acceptor. 

In no one of those instances had 

Schwartz actually purchased any mer- 

chandise from Rubin. 

Now, that course of dealing between 
Rubin and Schwartz continued, as I say, 
until some time just prior to September 
3rd or 4th, 1919. A few days before 
that last named date, Rubin went 
around to Schwartz’s place of business, 
but instead of seeing Schwartz, he saw 
his brother, Joseph, who was associated 
in business with Herman B. Schwartz. 
He told Joseph Schwartz that there 
were two trade acceptances which he, 
Rubin, had shortly before drawn upon 
Herman B. Schwartz, and which Her- 
man B. Schwartz had accepted as an 
accommodation acceptor and turned 
over to Rubin, and that Rubin had at- 
tempted to negotiate or discount those 
trade acceptances. He said to Joseph 
Schwartz, that “your brother”, meaning 
Herman B. Schwartz, “made those two 
particular trade acceptances payable at 
his office or place of business. Now, I 
want to get two other trade acceptances 
signed or accepted by your brother and 
made payable at your brother’s bank, 
the Bank of the United States, because 
I can more easily and readily negotiate 
them if they are made payable at his 
bank instead of his place of business.” 
Joseph Schwartz, knowing generally of 
the course of dealing with regard to 
these trade acceptances between Rubin 
and his brother Herman B. Schwartz, 
and knowing also that his brother Her- 
man B. Schwartz, had a short time 
before signed in blank two trade accept- 
ances, drawn by Rubin, which were in 
Schwartz’s desk or safe, acceded to 
Rubin’s request and turned over those 
two trade acceptances signed in blank 
by Herman B. Schwartz to Rubin upon 
Rubin’s aforesaid statement, and his 
further statement that he would later 
im the day return to Schwartz the other 
two outstanding trade acceptances, 
which he claimed he could not use, be- 
cause they were made payable by 
Schwartz at his place of business in- 
stead of at his bank. 

The two trade acceptances which 
Joseph Schwartz thereupon gave to 
Rubin, were the two trade acceptances 
set forth in this indictment, which were 
on the 3rd or 4th of September, 1919, 
discounted by the New Netherland 
Bank for the account of Harry Rubin 
upon his request. Those acceptances 
were turned over by Joseph Schwartz 
to Rubin, signed in blank as the accept- 
or thereof by Herman B. Schwartz; and 
Rubin himself filled in the necessary 
details with regard to the date, date of 
payment, the amount and the place of 
payment, in his own handwriting, and 
then in the manner I have already 
described negotiated them on the 3rd of 
September, through the New Netherland 
Bank of New York. 

Incidentally our proof will go to 
show that Rubin did not even return 
to Schwartz or to his brother the two 
previous outstanding trade acceptances 
which he stated he would substitute by 
the two trade acceptances which were 
negotiated through the New Netherland 
Bank. 

I think that I have covered substan- 
tially all of the facts that the People 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Trade Acceptances 


Paper Read to New England Credit Grantors 
at Worcester Conference 


By Albert R. Plant 


Pres., Blackstone Canal National Bank, Providence, R. I. 


HAT have trade “accept- 
ances done to _ benefit 
credit? The experience of 


those who have used them 
correctly confirms the following 
statements: 

1. Trade acceptances have completed 
the transactions by joining the payment 
with the shipment or invoice. 

2. To a considerable degree they have 
eliminated open-book acounts in the 
seller’s assets. . 

3. They have placed in the hands o 
the seller signed acknowledgments of 
current transactions, negotiable instru- 
ments with fixed maturities that can be 
discounted for face value at bank, there- 
by providing additional credit facilities. 

Various surveys by private and 
public bodies relative to the accept- 
ance situation have revealed that the 
great obstacle with which the trade 
acceptance movement has had to cope 
is not so much opposition to principle 
and method as it is opposition to 
making a change. For a time many 
trade associations hesitated to com- 
mit themselves on the subject, fear- 
ful of hurting some one’s feelings 
within the trade. The American 
people have done business on the 
open-account basis so long that it re- 
quires painstaking effort to bring 
about a modification. 

The growing list of trade associa- 
tions that have formally recom- 
mended the use of the trade accept- 
ance is the best testimony that the 
principle is becoming permanently in- 
trenched. 

NOT TO BE USED FOR OVERDUE 
ACCOUNTS 

It is not claimed for the trade ac- 
ceptance that it is a panacea for all 
financial ills, nor that it should be 
adopted in every line of business. 
There are dangers to be avoided in 
the use of trade acceptances. The 
instrument should never be taken or 
given for overdue accounts. It 
should not be renewed, as by such 
renewal the acceptance fails to per- 
form the function for which it was 
created, that of representing a cur- 
rent transaction. Should the drawee 
find himself unable to meet the ac- 
ceptance at maturity he should prior 
to that date send his note to the 
drawer in settlement. 

The presentation of trade accept- 
ances at bank for discount or collec- 
tion would indicate to the banker that 
he was being offered the live current 
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assets of the borrower, while the 
presentation of notes would reveal 
slow over-due items. By observing 
the names of drawees and prom- 
issors and the localities where their 
respective businesses were conducted 
the banker would note the type of 
purchasers and diversification of ter- 
ritory covered by the borrower’s 
business, 


The big thing to be said right now 
about trade acceptances is that after 
most severe ordeal, this instrument is 
now beginning to come into its own 
again, and even those who have 
been its most severe critics are will- 
ing to admit that in many instances 
where it was correctly used during 
the period of severe credit strain in 
1920 and 1921, it was the instru- 
mentality that brought many con- 
cerns through dark days when other- 
wise they would have been obliged to 
suspend because their cash credit was 
curtailed at their banks. It has been 
said that if the campaign for the 
trade acceptance could have been 
begun in 1922 instead of 1919 it 
would have been much easier to 
achieve success. We started at a 
time when a great credit and finan- 
cial storm was coming on and this 
instrument (like all others having to 
do with the granting of credit) came 
in for abuse and misuse by those who 
were seeking to do more than they 
were justified in doing with the credit 
available to them. This resulted in 
the misuse of the acceptance. We 
are now beginning to see the clearing 
up and a fresh start made to bring the 
trade acceptance into general use. 

Reports to the American Accept- 
ance Council indicate that in the re- 
adjustment which many industrial 
concerns are going through there is a 
desire to install the trade acceptance. 
Many very large concerns have 
through their representative made 
the statement that they have held off 
until the present time of house 
cleaning, but that with the re-estab- 
lishment of better business condi- 
tions, they are introducing the 
trade acceptance in their sales 
terms and insist upon fixed maturi- 
ties, no discounts or commissions, 
with the desire to shorten rather 
than lengthen the period of settle- 
ment. 


The trade acceptance movement 
shows excellent signs of rejuvena 
tion. With the earnest support of 


credit men and bankers it will, I feel 
certain, occupy an important part in 
the credit structure of the country. 


Larceny In the First 
Degree 


(Continued from page 13) 


will prove in support of the charge 
made against this defendant Rubin. We 
will present proof of these facts by wit. 
nesses who are competent to testify to 
them. And I feel confident that after 
you have heard them testify, after you 
have heard all the witnesses who may 
be called upon to testiy in this case, 
you will be satisfied not only beyond a 
reasonable doubt, which is all that the 
law requires, but beyond every conceiy- 
able doubt, that the allegations set 
forth in this indictment against this de 
fendant Rubin have been fully estab 
lished, and that it will be regarded by 
you, gentlemen, as your bounden duty, 
in obedience to your oath as jurors, to 
render a verdict of conviction against 
the defendant Rubin. 


PLEA OF GUILTY 


At the close of the People’s case, 
the defendant pleaded guilty. Im- 
mediately before sentence was in- 
posed, Chief Assistant District At 
torney Pecora made the following 
address : 

In reply to your inquiry as to wheth 
er or not I have anything to say to the 
Court in response to the plea for len 
iency, which has been made by defené- 
ant’s counsel, I desire to state that | 
have no wish by anything I might say 
to the Court to add to the defendant’ 
distress. 

In my opinion, because of certain cir 
cumstances peculiar to this case, the 
question of the punishment to be meted 
out to the defendant is one of second 
ary importance. The most important 
thing, from the standpoint of the public 
interest, arising out of this case, is the 
pronouncement that the defendant’s col 
viction implies that the abuse of trade 
acceptances, in the manner in whic) 
they were abused by the defendant, !0 
this case cannot be continued with im 
punity. ' 

The impression is general that thi 
prosecution is the first one of its kind 
initiated in this or any other jurisdic 
tion in this country. There seems 
have been a doubt as to whether or nd 
the acts shown to have been committed 
by this defendant constituted the crime 
of larceny by false pretenses. Perso 
ally, I have been unable to understand 
why there ever shown have been aly 
deubt upon that proposition. For ! 
seems to me quite clear that where 4 
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person negotiates a trade acceptance, 
which upon its face sets forth that the 
obligation of the acceptor thereunder 
arose out of the purchase of merchan- 
dise from the drawer, whereas in truth 
and in fact there never was any such 
purchase of goods by the acceptor from 
drawer, that such an act clearly consti- 
tutes the employment of a false pre- 
tense, or false representation as a means 
to obtaining money. The principle is 
fundamental that the obtaining of 
money or property by means of a false 
representation is a crime, and in this 
state has been specifically declared by 
the legislature to constitute larceny. 


CRIMINAL INTENT AVOWED 

However, the plea of guilty inter- 
posed by the defendant at the end ot 
the Peopie’s case, and the acceptance of 
that plea by your Honor, embodies a 
recognition, noc oniy by the decendant 
and his counsel, but also by this Court 
that the defendant’s act does constitute 
the crime of larceny, and hence, that 
such an act is cognizable under the 
penal law of this State by our courts. 

The members of the jury, who for the 
past two days have tistened to the 
People’s evidence in this case, have in- 
diviaually stated to me that upon that 
evidence they would have convicted the 
defendant. The defendant, however, by 
his plea of guilty at the end of the 
People’s case, has openly avowed his 
criminal intent. Therefore, the finding 
of the jury’s verdict has become obviat- 
ed. By his admission of guilt, the de- 
fendant has cast himself upon the mercy 
of the Court. In view of the fact that 
this prosecution has been generally re- 
garded as the first of its kind, I feel 
that the defendant should receive all 
the clemency at the hands of the Court 
that the aforesaid circumstances war- 
rant. 

As I have already indicated, the pun- 
ishment of this defendant is secondary 
in importance to the judicial pronounce- 
ment, that the use of trade acceptances, 
which are trade acceptances in form 
only, but not in realty, constitute a 
crime, and is punishable as such. This 
is the most salutory and waoiesome fea- 
ture arising out of this case. 

The views which I have expressed to 
your Honor, are shared by Mr. Koelsch, 
the President of the New Netherlands 
Bank, which was the complainant in 
this case. 

Now that this Court has declared it 
to be a crime under our (N. Y.) stat- 
utes for one to obtain a discount of a 
trade acceptance, which he knows does 
not represent an obligation, on the part 
of the acceptor. arising out of the pur- 
chase of merchandise from the drawer, 
I feel it my duty to state that the Dis- 
trict Attorney of this County will not 
in the future look with favor upon any 
application for mercy which may be 
made in the case of any other person 
who may be convicted of such a crime. 


Conditions in the Far 
South 


(Continued from page 10) 


than in former days to obtain pref- 
erences, no matter what allure- 
ments are offered. One of the 
Most uneconomic and unpleasant 
features of the entire situation is 


this,—the attitude frequently of the 
distant creditor when insolvencies 
happen. Instead of standing fast, 
finding himself and co-operating 
with the local creditors for a liqui- 
dation of the estate along economic 
lines and to the advantage of the 
creditors and debtor alike, the sel- 
fish creditor rushes his claim into 
the hands of some _ collection 
medium, to be in turn forwarded 
to an attorney, to whom the filing 
fee in bankruptcy is too attractive 
to resist. 


Bankruptcies are too frequent in 
the far South. They are causing a 
great waste to creditors and 
debtors. Commodities are difficult 
to sell. Sales, therefore, in bank- 
ruptcy, must of course bring low 
prices. This means small if any 
dividends to creditors. How much 
better and more economic if cred- 
itors would only work together 
over these credit breakdowns, 
preserve the stocks if necessary 
and work out for themselves and 
the debtor a much more satisfac- 
tory paying situation than can 
possibly control in bankruptcy ad- 
ministration. 

Visiting the little towns in this 
section and looking at the mer- 
chants’ shops makes one realize 
that no better or more necessary 
task confronts credit managers 
than the making of merchants. So 
many of the stores are untidy with 
no show of care,—goods spread 
about helter-skelter. So long as 
business is not carried on system- 
atically, there must be disappoint- 
ment and failures. 


I could not but feel that in the 
southern states, generally speak- 
ing, there are too many _ small 
banks. -In a period like this, it is 
easy to exhaust the loaning powers 
of a small bank before legitimate 
demands are met, and these banks 
are not surrounded and controlled 
by sufficient safeguarding regula- 
tions. Larger institutions serving 
greater districts and tapping the 
resources of the Federal Reserve 
System and enjoying the <timulus 
and advantage of contact with 
Federal Reserve officers would do 
a better type of work and prove of 
greater benefit in building up the 
country and developing its natural 
resources. 


WHOLESALERS SHOWING GRIT 


Wholesalers are displaying re- 


markable grit. They appreciate 
their complex ,problems and are 
disposed to grant credit in a very 
judicious manner. The income 
from the crop of 1921 was used 
largely for the liquefying of cotton 
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loans and the indebtedness of 
1921. Much of 1920’s indebtedness 
still exists ; and it is the disposition 
of the wholesalers generally to use 
discretion in the treatment of this 
long overdue indebtedness, to fur- 
nish the merchant with the com- 
modities he needs, requiring 
usually a payment equal to the 
price of each new order. I firmly 
believe that while the problems of 
the rural merchant are being work- 
ed out, his destiny should be left 
largely in the hands of the nearby 
houses. It is unwise, it is indis- 
creet for distant distributors to 
penetrate this situation to any 
great extent, for in so doing they 
will merely’ complicate the prob- 
lems and make it more difficult for 
the man who knows to work out 
the situation and to help to get 
things right. 

This survey did not diminish my 
confidence or constructive opti- 
mism. I really believe the lessons 
which this period has offered the 
open-minded man will teach the 
farmer to co-operate in marketing 
and in credits, and to keep his eye 
upon the land. It will teach dis- 
tributing houses what havoc can 
be played when credit is not judi- 
ciously granted. These good men 
of the South have a new reminder 
that there is nothing in the world 
so dangerous to business as 
cheap credit. Death-dealing mis- 
siles are not more deadly than 
credit in the hand of the un- 
trained merchant. By the observ- 
ance of generous yet skillful treat- 
ment, by adhering closely to the 
practices which are fair to cred- 
itor and debtor, by regarding as a 
responsibility the granting and re- 
ceiving of credit, the pathway to 
the sun will be made and we shall 
see our southern friends come 
again into their own. 

There has been in the South a 
backwardness in some _ matters. 
There has been a lack of capital 
for the development of natural re- 
sources. There has been much in- 
efficiency in farming and mer- 
chandising. But the fundamental 
soundness is still there and on this 
foundation a recovery will be very 
speedily made when conditions are 
right. Someone said to me, “We 
are passing through times as bad 
as those of 1893.“ “Nonsense,” I 
replied. “You are not reckoning 
with the difference in fundamental 
conditions. Fundamental condi- 
tions are entirely different. 
Though distressed, the South is 
much better off than it was then, 
and has greater promises than have 
ever been offered these people of 
hospitable and generous instincts.” 





Personnel ofthe Credit Department 
Each Member Should Know Exactly What His Duties Are 


By H. P. Reader 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


HETHER the credit man 
is to accomplish his work 
or not depends chiefly on 


his ability and opportunity 
to select and organize the personnel 
of his department. 

The assistants must be trained to 
handle all routine detail in order to 
relieve the manager of this burden 
and give him time for the more diffi- 
cult matters and for the development 
of himself as an executive and his 
department as a factor in the conser- 
vation and growth of the institution 
which it serves. 

The personnel needed for a credit 
department can be determined only 
by the amount of work to be done 
and the conditions under which it 
must be handled. The smallest credit 
department should have (1) a head, 
(2) an able assistant, capable of act- 
ing in the absence of the chief of 
the department, and (3) a capable 
stenographer-secretary. 


The illustrated diagram herewith 
suggests an organization to handle 
25,000 active accounts of manufac- 
turer or jobber. It outlines a foun- 
dation to which can be added or from 
which can be deducted effectives to 
handle almost any volume. The total 
personnel of 15 is based on actual 
experience; but activity and nature 
of business, and other causes will of 
course modify the number required. 


The credit man should make him- 
self familiar with every detail of 
work in his department and see that 
the functions of his department dove- 
tail with the other departments of 
the business. Then he should “show 
every assistant his job,” not neces- 
sarily direct, but through the proper 
subordinate. 

There should be a detailed chart 
that everyone in the department can 
refer to, clearly defining the respon- 
sibility and authority of everyone in 
the department. Responsibility and 
authority go hand in hand; when 
they are clearly defined they insure 
good work. IIl-defined lines of au- 
thority and responsibility are fatal to 
any kind of organization, large cr 
small. Every duty should be assigned 
definitely to someone and should be 
listed on the chart under his name so 
that no misunderstanding can exist 

In a business handling 25,000 ac- 
counts in almost any line, the work 
16 


of the credit department naturally 
falls into three divisions. These 
divisions are under the general super- 
vision of the credit man himself and 


under the direct supervision of 
a@) an assistant credit man 
b) a secretary-stenographer 
c) a chief clerk. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN 


The assistant credit man, besides 
being at all times ready to take the 
entire work of the credit man, has 
direct and continuous charge of the 
whole of the collection correspondent 
and of the credit editors. 

The function of the credit editor 
is to check orders within the rules 
laid down by the credit man, and to 
edit the orders, that is, to make sure 
that the orders are absolutely cor- 
rect as to name, address, terms and 
in some instances prices. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 


The secretary-stenographer, usu- 
ally a woman, distributes to the sten- 
ographers and dictating machine 
operators all possible routine corre- 
spondence. She indicates the appro- 
priate handling of each piece of 
correspondence, wherein, for exam- 
ple: 

a) Check was unsigned 

b) Payment was short 

c) An improper deduction for freight 
has been made. 

She supervises the stenographic 
personnel and the product, that is, 
the letters for which she is respon- 
sible. 

The  secretary-stenographer _re- 
turns for signature to the credit man 
or to the assistant credit man only 
the small proportion of the corre- 
spondence that is special. The routine 
letters she may sign and hand to the 
mail clerk herself. 


CHIEF CLERK 


The chief clerk supervises the 
credit department file clerks, the 
credit department mail clerk and the 
credit department messenger. She is 
responsible for the proper filing, and 
in fact all of the clerical work of the 
credit department. 

It is the chief clerk who takes care 
of such duties as 


a) Sending out form requests for 
agency reports : 


b) Handling trade inquiry blanks and 
checking them when they come in, ete. 


DUTIES CREDIT MAN CANNOT 
DELEGATE 


It is eminently desirable that the 
credit man should free himself of 
every single item of unnecessary de- 
tail. Only in this way can he have 
the time to sit in with the other 
executives of the business and con- 
tribute his knowledge of general con- 
ditions and of the company’s position 
to the councils of the company. Only 
in this way can he develop his abili- 
ties and give the maximum service 
to the concern. 


There are, however, duties which 
the credit manager cannot delegate. 
They are expressed in the following 
paragraphs: 


1. Employs all the help for his de 
partment. 

2. Makes up the authority chart. 

3. Lists the job of every clerk on the 
chart. 

4. Sees that everyone understands his 


job. 

5. Sees all incoming mail. This may 
seem an undue loading of details on the 
credit man; but it is essential that he 
should keep in touch with the actual 
desires of his customers. If this ap 
parently routine correspondence is takea 
out of the mail before it reaches him, he 
cannot be sure of a real knowledge of 
what the customers as a whole require. 
Only through this knowledge can the 
credit man give adequate service to his 
customers, and service ig now recog- 
nized as quite as important in business 
as merchandise. Every complaint, how. 
ever unfair, should have courteous at 
tention. 

6. Routes the mail to the proper cor. 
respondent for attention, indicating, by 
reference to the Letter Book, (described 
in the March issue of the Crepi 
MonTHLY, the proper reply, when that is 
necessary. The assistant credit mal 
and the secretary-stenographer can re 
lieve him of much of this, because the 
kind of response will be quite obvious 
for many communications. 

7. Answers all difficult and otherwise 
special letters. 

8. Opens all new accounts, assigning 
line of credit. 

9. Meets all customers and other call- 
ers having business with the depart 
ment. 

10. Passes on all requests for unusual 
extension of time, terms, etc. 

11. Reads the Creprr MonrTuty. the 
trade papers, Babson’s Reports or other 
statistical services, etc., to keep posted 
on general conditions in his line and get 
the broad view so necessary for the 
proper handling of credit. Of course 00 
real business man fails to read care 
fully at least one good daily newspaper. 
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Credit Department 


Personnel and 


Total Personnel 


12. Keeps in touch with the sales and 
other departments to insure harmony 
and proper service to them by his de. 
partment. Also makes sure that every- 
one from top to bottom in the credit 
department maintains this attitude of 
co-operation. 

13. Meets with the other executives of 
the organization (a) to give information 
that will assist in formulating right 
company policies and (b) to be advised 
what company policies are adopted so 
that his department may do its part in 
carrying them out. 

14. Plans and makes statistical re- 
Ports and graphic charts for the effec- 
tive advice of the executive board. 

15. Trains the assistant credit man to 
Perform in his absence all of the duties 
of the credit man. 


Other articles of the series “The Day 
in the Oredit Department” will fotlow. 
The March article described a method 
for saving correspondence time in the 
credit department.—Ep1rTor. 


uthority Chart 


(15, to handle 25,000 accounts 


“Trusty You Will Ex- 
cuse Us” 


‘THE Crepit MonTHLY is indebted 

to M. D. Marks, Cooper, Coate 
& Casey Dry Goods Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the following re- 
cent letters. The first is from a 
Chinese concern; the second is from 
a Japanese firm. 


Dear Considerations 


With replying for you advise that 
We owe you the statement We did 
feel sorry but can’t help it. business 
really dull. goods Was over keep but 
the still owe of balance beg to excuse 
longer times. We Will pay it soon 
We have beg to oblidged We are 

——- Co. 


The Cooper Coat Cosey Co 
Los Angeles Calif 
Gentlemen.— 


We are regretting that our negligence 
in answer you esteemed favoe has com 
-pelled you to make a demand for as 
settlement we are sure it has not result 
from our willng intention on our part. 
thare we are depend upon on as sure 
of a renittamce from our customer and 
our annual xmas sales but on account 
of our busines was very bads our col 
-lector was so bas too that alt we did 
not expected so we must really beg your 
defer the settlement of you accont and 
now it is impossible to send over right 
on now but we trying to with our 
soul best methed we will send as soon 
as possible there for will you wait with 
your kindly that our remittance please 
oblige 

we are trusty you will excuse us and 
we are much regretting that troble 
oblige 

Yours very truly, 
The Co. 





The Key To World Recovery 


Chicago Association of Credit Men Address 
By Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes 


British Ambassador to the United States 


HE evils from which the 
world suffers at the present 
moment are more economic 


even than they are political. 
Much of the political unrest which 
we see in different parts of the 
world is based, beyond a shadow 
of question, upon the economic po- 
sition in which the various coun- 
tries find themselves. If. there is 
one thing which the Great War has 
taught, I believe, it is that we are 
interlocked economically, nation to 
nation, in such a way that no na- 
tion can prosper unless others pros- 
per, too; that no nation can suffer 
from economic disturbance without 
all other nations throughout the 
world suffering in greater or in less 
degree, and I believe that all re- 
sponsible statesmen in all countries 
at the present time are honestly do- 
ing the very best that in them lies 
to restore the economic foundations 
of world prosperity. But of all the 
nations of the world, there are no 
two so closely interlocked by ties 
of trade, by ties of commerce and 
finance, as your great nation and 
mine. 

The figures of that interlocking 
are extraordinarily striking and 
suggestive. In the year 1920 your 
foreign trade touched the highest 
peak that, so far, it has ever 
reached. Its volume in that year 
was no less than the astounding 
figure of thirteen and one-half bil- 
lion of dollars—exports eight and 
one-quarter billions, imports five 
and one-quarter billions of dol- 
lars. But your most favorable 
trade balance was not in that year, 
but in the year before, when it 
touched the really extraordinary 
figure of four billion dollars. The 
foreign trade of this country is 
therefore of great, of vast, interest 
to all the citizens of the United 
States. 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN UNITED 


STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
Now, the interlocking of your 
prosperity with ours is extraordin- 
arily close. Even before the war, 
in 1913, no less than 40 per cent. 
ef your total foreign trade was 
with the British Empire, and that 
amount rose in importance during 
the years of war, and rose in its per- 
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centage, so that now, according to 
the latest trade returns, your for- 
eign trade is, so far as 406.75 per 
cent. of it is concerned, carried on 
with the British Empire. And as 


ATIONAL Director Roy G. Elliott, 
president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, presided at the 
luncheen of March 11 addressed by the 
British Ambassador. Among the guests 
at the Speaker’s table were: Horace 
Nugent, British Consul General; Samuel 
Insull, Pres., Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; D. R. Forgan, Pres., Natl. City 
Bank of Chicago; Maj. Gen. Bell, U. S. 
A.; Edward E. Gore, Pres., Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce; H. H. Hettler, 
Pres., H. H. Hettler Lumber Co. and 
Pres. Illinois Mfgrs. Assn.; Arthur Rey- 
nolds, Pres., Continental & Commercial 
National Bank; Edward Hines, Pres., 
Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Joseph E. 
Otis, Pres., Central Trust Co. of IIL; 
W. W. Jaques, Pres., Jaques Mfg. Co.; 
Wm. T. Alden, Pres., Chicago Bar 
Assn.; Joseph T. Ryerson, Pres., Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son; John T. Pirie, Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Harquis Eaton, 
Defrees, Buckingham & Eaton; and E. 
L. Wedeles, Treas., Steele, Wedeles Co. 
Through the prompt action of Sec. J. 
F. O’Keefe, of the Chicago association, 
the Crepir MonruH ty is enabled to print 
in this number the text of the Ambas- 
sador’s speech, fragments of which have 
been quoted in the daily press all over 
the United States—Tue Epitor. 


to your European trade, taking 
that apart from the rest of your 
foreign trade, 46 per cent. again is 
the figure which goes to the Brit- 
ish territories in Europe. Taking 
the Americas as a whole, no less 
than 62 per cent. of your foreign 
trade is with British territories in 
America. 

Those are astounding figures. I 
quote them merely to make this 
point clear: that your foreign trade 
and the prosperity that comes from 
it are largely dependent upon the 
capacity of the British Empire to 
buy your goods and to pay for them 
in dollars in America. 

A great change in the last eight 
years has come over the position 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland with regard to 
their capacity to pay in dollars for 
the goods which they take from 
this country,—a change that is so 
profound that it must have a great 


effect in the future upon the course 
of trade between your country and 
mine. 

CONDITIONS ALTERED BY THE WAR 

You all know that during the 
early years of the war, the British 
Government took over from the 
British citizens who had invest- 
ments in this country those invest- 
ments and sold large quantities 
of them to provide dollar credits to 
pay for the munitions, the food, and 
the raw materials required for the 
prosecution of the war. As a re- 
sult, those investments passed into 
the hands of American citizens. 
The interest on them, no longer ac- 
cruing to British subjects, no long- 
er provides credits to pay in great 
part for your exports to the British 
Empire. 

Another large part of the British 
purchases in this country was paid 
for through credits established on 
account of services rendered by the 
British mercantile marine, by Brit- 
ish insurance companies, by educa- 
tion given in Britain, and in other 
lless important ways. There is a 
great change, again as a result of 
the war, now taking place in con- 
nection with the rendering of those 
services. You, in your own inter- 
est, are building up a great mer- 
cantile marine. It is of course your 
right to do so; but let us remem- 
ber that, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the balance of trade between 
the countries, that means that there 
will be diminished credits—dollar 
credits—for the British to purchase 
your goods with in this country. 

There remains the question of 
sritish goods coming to this coun- 
try to balance the purchases of 
American goods made here. As 
you-are aware, there is a high tariff 
that acts as a barrier against goods 
that would be sent to this country. 

We are, therefore, as two nations 
—each in its own interest ‘vitally 
concerned with this international 
trade—faced by a situation pro- 
foundly modified from that to 
which we had grown accustomed. 


DISTURBED CONDITIONS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 


Moreover Britain, as a result of 
(a) the collapse of Russia, (b) the 
destruction of Germany, (c) the 
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present state of affairs in Austria 
and Hungary, has lost a great part 
of her European markets. Add to 
the unrest of the Far East and of 
the East generally, and there is an- 
other series of shrinkages in mar- 
kets which were formerly reached 
by British goods. 

Still further, consider the enor- 
mous volume of taxation that it 
has been necessary for the British 
Government to impose upon its 
people. Over 40 per cent. of the 
total cost of the war was paid for 
as it was incurred, out of taxes. 
Last year alone we paid off over 
$12,000,000 of debt. ‘That taxation 
is imposing a very heavy drain 
naturally upon the manufacturers 
and merchants of the British Isles. 

I draw your attention to these 
points, because | see frequently in 
the press suggestions that every- 
thing is coming right, quickly; 
that trade is going to boom within 
a few weeks; that the whole world 
financial machine is soon going to 
start up and run smoothly and 
easily. 

It is not going to be easy to get 
back the old volume of trade. That 
ultimately that volume of trade, 
great as it was before the war, will 
be enormously exceeded, I have 
no doubt; but I believe that there 
is a period ahead of us during 
which there has to be the very 
greatest skill and care shown, not 
only by those directly concerned 
with finance, trade and commerce, 
but those who are responsible for 
the governmental policy in the va- 
rious countries, and by those who, 
like myself, are in part at least re- 
sponsible for maintaining the close 
touch between one government and 
another. 


We are facing a world disordered: 


so profoundly, when we contrast it 
with the pre-war condition of af- 
fairs, that it is quite obvious that 
we never can return to the sort of 
situation that then existed. But I 
believe that all these difficulties can 
be got over, provided the best in- 
telligence and the best will that 
every country can bring to bear 
upon the situation is brought to 
bear. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEM IN 
EUROPE 


There are still vast devastations 
to be made good in Europe. The 
devastated areas of France are 
still devastated areas; the devas- 
tated manhood of the European 
countries is still a devastated man- 
hood. Perhaps not in two genera- 
tions, can that human devastation 
be recovered from. The losses are 
not only losses of existing wealth, 


but losses in the capacity to pro- 
duce new wealth. 

ln such a situation as this, one is 
appalled at times to see the levity 
with which commeniators upon 
difficult international situations 
utter their claims. This is a time 
when we all, nation to nation, 
country to country, throughout the 
world, must appeal for efforts to 
understand one another’s difficul- 
ties. 

Europe as a whole (one of your 
best customers, almost as great a 
customer as the British Empire) is 
shattered, disordered, beyond hope 
of immediate recovery. You who 
by your business or profession, deal 
with problems impinging closely 
upon this great world trouble, are 
in a position to know with great ac- 
curacy and in great detail where 
the shoe pinches. The men in 
Britain who correspond to you 
know accurately where the shoe is 
pinching there. 

Time and time again, through- 
out this country, I have expressed 
the belief that the surest way to 
get rapidly back upon the road to 
recovery in the financial and 
economic situation, is through the 
international co-operation of busi- 
ness men. It is not every govern- 
ment that is able, for one reason 
or another, promptly to respond to 
the business, economic and finan- 
cial needs of the situation. But 
among the business men there is a 
flexibility, a power of adjustment 
and capacity to fit in, which gov- 
ernments, because of their inevita- 
bly ponderous nature, must always 
lack. No government of any great 
country can move rapidly, and with 
certainty that it is moving in the 
right direction. I therefore appeal 
to you to do all that you can to see 
that no unnecessary hindrances are 
put in the way of international 
trade; to see that all reasonable as- 
sistance is given to international 
trade. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE THE KEY TO 
WORLD RECOVERY 


It is through international trade 
alone that the world can recover 
from its present disordered condi- 
tion, that prosperity can come back 
into the thousands of homes which 
at this time are experiencing any- 
thing but prosperity. 

I believe most strongly that this 
world problem calls for intelli- 
gent co-operation between the busi- 
ness men of all the countries: I 
do not plead especially for co-oper- 
ation between the business men of 
this country and my own country 


‘any more than I plead for co-opera- 
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tion between the business men of 
this country and France, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, and all the other 
countries. That co-operation, 
teaching men to see the commu- 
nity of interests between them, 
teaching them the habit of co-op- 
eration, may go far to lay a foun- 
dation upon which peace can 
stand secure, unshaken and un- 
moved, throughout the generations 
to come. 


The world surely has had a suf- 
ficient lesson in the last great war 
as to what the real cost of war is— 
not only the war bill in money, not 
only the war bill in blood, but a 
war bill in shattered financial ma- 
chinery, in shattered economic con- 
ditions, and a war bill in suffering, 
in unemployment, in the starva- 
tion of women and of children, a 
war bill that has to be paid for in 
the years that follow the war by 
the death of children improperly 
nourished, and by the death of 
men and women. The casualties of 
a war do not end when the fighting 
stops. Look at Russia to-day; look 
at Germany to-day; look at the un- 
employed in Britain to-day; look 
at your own unemployed. The cas- 
ualties go on; the war bill of blood 
and life and health and happiness 
mounts up for years after the last 
shot is fired. 


It is mounting still, and it will 
mount perhaps for years to come 
in death, misery, starvation and 
disease. It is a great price to pay; 
and no man who considers what 
this past war has meant to the hu- 
man race can dream of another 
without feelings of horror, of loath- 
ing, that such a catastrophe should 
come upon us. 


CO-OPERATION THE ROAD TO PEACE 


The best, the only way, is for 
the peoples of the countries who 
can, to get in touch with one an- 
other, to co-operate with one an- 
other, and to weld the commercial 
interests of the nations more ob- 
viously into one. They are one 
now; they were one when the war 
broke out, and although many peo- 
ple had said that in words, few 
knew it in understanding. Now 
we know it. Now is your oppor- 
tunity, if you will, to do much to 
help this sore stricken world back 
on to its feet, back to prosperity. 
But you can do more; you can do 
work for the future, you can lay 
firm and true and solid a founda- 
tion of mutual interests, respect, un- 
derstanding between the nations, 
upon which peace—world peace— 
may safely rest for years to come. 





How Credits are Affected by Armaments Limitation 


From Address to Lehigh Valley Credit Men’s Assn. 


HE Conference on the Limi- 
| tation of Armaments which 
finally adjourned on February 
6th marks an epoch in interna- 
tional relationships. Its accomplish- 
ments were far beyond the most san- 
guine hopes of its supporters. Their 
probable effect on the political his- 
tory of the world has been ably 
analyzed and expounded. Let us 
apply the results to our own daily 
lives; let us reduce the treaties to 
their lowest terms and express them 
in the language of business. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


We may summarize the work of 
the Limitation of Armaments Con- 
ference and its concurrent discus- 
sions by saying that they accom- 
plished these things: 

(a) Removed the threat of a war in 
the Pacific between Japan and the 
United States in which England might 
have been involved. 

(b) Stopped the extravagant and use- 
less race for naval supremacy between 
the three great sea powers by eliminat- 
ing the causes of it. 

(c) Made the major portion of the 
commercial world party to the rehabili- 
tation of China and secured the.r sup- 
port to the equality of opportunity pro- 
gram for which the United States has 
labored long and valiantly but without 
possibility of complete success until 
these eight nations joined with her. 

(d) Took the first steps toward pre- 
venting further reversion to barbarism 
and savagery in war if war must come 
again. 

(e) Settled the cable disputes and the 
Yap controversy. 

(f) Brought China and Japan into 
agreement on most of the questions 
which contained the potentialities of 
future war between these great Asiatic 
nations. 

‘(g) Demonstrated in the face of 
doubt and sly ridicule that international 
questions of gravest importance can be 
settled by open discussion between fair 
minded men with greater celerity and 
justice than by the practice of deceitful 
diplomacy or the resort to arms. 


Now what effect have all these is- 
sues and settlements on the every day 
work of the credit man? 


LIGHTENING OF TAX BURDENS 


First the effect on taxation. Taxes 
during and since the war have been 
one of the greatest burdens of busi- 
ness. Illy conceived and _ hastily 
framed revenue laws have worked a 
real hardship on many concerns, 
striving to be fair to their govern- 
ment, and have profited the shrewd, 
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By Freas B. Snyder 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 


the unscrupulous and the unfair. 
They have discouraged business in- 
itiative and have withdrawn from 
commerce millions of dollars of loan- 
able funds which have been invested 
in tax free bonds, without risk and 
with equal net return. Of the 
moneys raised by taxation, 93 per 
cent. are expended in paying tor 
past wars or preparing for tuture 
ones. The payments for past wars 
cannot be avoided, and we incline to 
the opinion that they were worth the 
cost; but the whole world has sought 
with us some control over expendi- 
tures in preparation for more wars. 

The direct effect on taxation is in 
stopping further naval construction 
and fortification in the Pacific and 
the consequent relief from levies for 
these purposes. The indirect benefits 
are the probable avoidance of any 
expenses for a war in the Pacific 
during this generation and the in- 
creased chances of payment of loans 
due this country by foreign powers 
as their lessened appropriations for 
military establishments brighten the 
prospects of a balancing of their 
budgets. The next step in this proc- 
ess would be the deflation of cur- 
rency issues in the countries affected 
and ‘a correction of the exchange 
rates. With the exchanges of the 
world approaching parity, although 
this cause alone cannot effect that 
highly desirable result, the ability of 
foreign nations to purchase in our 
markets will increase and interna- 
a trade will quicken with new 
ife. 

It does not now seem probable that 
any saving will result from a reduc- 
tion in the personnel of the army and 
navy unless avowed pacifists in Con- 
gress stampede that body into foolish 
and unwarranted cuts. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy has asked for $350,- 
000,000 to keep the fleet at the five- 
five-three ratio strength provided in 
the Naval Limitation Treaty. This 
would mean a force of 90,000 men, 
(a reduction of 10,000 from our 
present enlistment,) of whom 60,000 
would be in sea service. The House 
Naval Committee has suggested an 
appropriation of $250,000,000 and 
80,000 men. Secretary Denby has 
indicated that the policy will be to 
concentrate on the Navy afloat which 
would mean that any cutting down 
of expenditures and forces would 
affect the shore establishment, par- 


ticularly along the Atlantic Coast. 
From a naval view point only the 
Navy yards at New York and Nor- 
folk would be actually essential to 
the present Atlantic fleet and even 
there radical reductions could be 
made if it is necessary in order to 
keep a maximum force afloat. 

Credit men selling customers who 
are in any way dependent on con- 
tinued operation of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard in Boston, League Island 
in Philadelphia or the Washington 
Navy Yard should closely watch de- 
velopments in the Appropriation Bill 
and the Navy Department. At last 
reports 4268 men had been released 
at the navy yards by suspension of 
capital ship construction. No fur- 
ther material reductions were antici- 
pated by the department if appropri- 
ations for continued employment are 
available without skimping the Navy 
afloat. 

The standing Army has already 
been reduced to the extreme limit of 
safety. 

The scrapping of ships will prob- 
ably affect the market for iron and 
steel scrap and second hand machin- 
ery unless the revival in industry is 
sufficient to offset the sudden in- 
crease in the supply of these com- 
modities. 


COST OF A BATTLESHIP INVESTED IN 
BUSINESS 


An interesting realm of specula- 
tion is the effect of converting the 
capital now invested in war materials 


to commercial. employment. This 
study can also be extended with 
profit to the probable results of this 
policy during the ten year naval 
holiday. It is, of course, evident 
that $30,000,000 invested in a battle- 
ship gives employment to fewer men 
per thousand dollars of investment 
than a similar investment for almost 
any other purpose. Moreover, the 
money does not produce one single 
dollar of new capital but instead it 
consumes capital for its operation 
and upkeep without any hope of 
return. 

Contrast this with the possibilities 
of $30,000,000 invested in productive 
enterprise : 

It would build and equip according 
to the best modern practice a stand- 
ard gauge double track railroad overt 
200 miles in length. 


It would build and equip a pulp and 
paper mill equal in capacity to any 
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group of fine paper mills under one 
ownership in the United States. 

It would buy at current quotations, 
90 per cent. of the stock of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., the largest manufac- 
turer of woolens and worsted in the 
world, with 50 mills in the United 
States. 

All the common stock of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works would cost but lit- 
tle more than $21,000,000. 

Control of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
could be bought for one-half the cost 
of such a battleship. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co. has but 
$30,000,000 par value of common stock 
outstanding. 

The total securities, common and pre- 
ferred stocks, bonds, notes and equip- 
ments of the Lehigh Valley Transit Co. 
have a par value of less than two-thirds 
of the cost of a $30,000,000 floating 
fortress. 

The par value of the outstanding 
stock of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. is $29,173,950. 

These comparisons will give some 
idea of the constructive power of 
$30,000,000. Multiply this by the 
number of battleships which would 
have been built in this country in the 
next ten years, estimated at from ten 
to sixteen, and we have some con- 
ception of the amount of savings 
which will be doing productive work 
instead of being consumed. 

As soon as the President ordered 
the suspension of work on all battle- 
ships affected by the treaty, we be- 
gan to read in the papers about the 
laying off of 2000 men at Bethle- 
hem’s armor plate department, 1000 
at the Fore River Ship Building 
plant, 450 at the League Island Navy 
Yard, 1500 at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, 450 at the Government armor 
plant at South Charleston, W. Va. 
There will be more and more of these 
reports. We pause to wonder what 
effect the naval holiday will have on 
the great ship building plants along 
the Delaware, the James and up and 
down the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts. 
We know that hundreds of mer- 
chantmen are tied up at docks where 
they have rusted for months. There 
does not seem to be any possibility 
that any merchant keels will be laid 
for many, many months. The with- 
drawal of government work will 
stil further depress an industry 
which has suffered greviously since 
the Armistice. It means a great dis- 
location of employment. There will 
of necessity be a shifting of occupa- 
tion and habitation. Some artificial 
stimulus will have to be applied to 
keep ship building plants alive dur- 
ing the transition. ' 


BUILDING UP NEW LINES 


Credits for concerns who depend 
upon ship building and shipping for 
their principal business will need 
close scrutiny. The ability of man- 
agement to build up new lines to re- 


place old and discontinued ones will 
be severely tested. The N. Y. Ship- 
building Co., for example, is building 
the great caissons for the Delaware 
River Bridge between Philadelphia 
and Camden. The Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. has 
secured the $5,000,000 contract for 
refitting the former German owned 
Leviathan, now the property of the 
U. S. Shipping Board. 

Many communities depend to a 
large extent upon shipbuilding. The 
merchants in such places have faced 
a serious problem for many months. 
The difficulties may be increased 
somewhat during the next few 
months. The wise credit man will 
try to get personally acquainted with 
his risks, particularly in such cen- 
ters, so that he may better judge their 
ability to weather the storm. 

Two factors work in favor of the 
grantor of credit even under these 
difficult conditions. 

First, many shipyard workers were 
drafted from other industries both 
allied and totally unrelated. They have 
been steadily reabsorbed by the occupa- 
tions from which they came and with 
industry reviving as it now is, this proc- 
ess can be greatly speeded up. This 
is encouraging from a I:bor viewpoint 
but it does not aid ine solution of the 
problem of capital locked up in idle 
plants. 

Second, the re-employment in gaipful 
cccupations of capital used in or in- 
tended for the destruction of capital is 
a corrective, steadily working toward a 
hopeful outcome. 


CHINA AS A NEW MARKET 


China in the past has been one of 
our best customers. The Chinese 
people are honorable and apprecia- 
tive. The late John Hay, by his de- 
termined stand against the partition 
of the country, by his insistence on 
the “open door” pvlicy and by his 
action in securing the United States’ 
share of the Boxer indemnity to 
found a college in China wen their 
undying gratitude. The revolution 
and division and unstable character 
of the government has interrupted 
trade relations but it has not dimmed 
this sentiment. At the Conference, 
we have again proved our friendship. 

The possibilities for development 
in China are almost endless’ The 
country can absorb an incalculable 
amount of construction materials, 
steel rails, locomotives, cars, machin- 
ery for the generation, transmission 
and consumption of power, weaving 
and knitting machines, agricultural 
implements and an endless variety of 
articles. The people- are waking 
from their long lethargy. As a 
credit risk, the Chinese are above re- 
proach because their ideas of hon- 
esty, morality and the binding nature 
of contractural relations are far be- 
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yond those of any other foreign na- 
tion. The treaty has not only secured 
equality of opportunity and lessened 
the danger of interruption by war but 
it has provided the machinery by 
which the Nine Powers party to the 
treaty are to list all the concessions 
and committments in China which 
they hold or claim. It is American 
diplomacy again with all cards on 
the table and a fresh deal all around. 
One expert newspaper observer has 
said “For the first time, the big fac- 
tors in the world agree to take care 
of her (China) until she is able to 
take care of herself.” 


In China, we see one of the an- 
swers to the question as to the future 
markets to absorb our productive 
capacity so greatly enlarged during 
and since the war. 


TRIUMPHS OF THE CONFERENCE 


These seem to me to be the ma- 
terial triumphs which the Conference 
achieved. In discussing the busi- 
ness side of the treaties, I have nec- 
essarily emphasized the strictly ma- 
terial phases of the situation but al- 
ways with the sincere conviction that 
the most important results are the 
“human achievements.” These, as 
the N. Y. Herald has said, “initiate a 
new idea in diplomacy—directness, 
simplicity, earnestness that are of the 
essence of American feeling and 
American methods; the human 
achievements provide for friendly 
consideration by a conference of na- 
tions, in good faith, of all irritating 
international problems such as 
hitherto have led to war.” 


Assumed Name Statute 
Enacted by Texas 


EXAS has fallen in line with a 
majority of the more important 
commercial states by enacting a law 
forbidding transactions under an as- 
sumed name unless the individuals 
engaged in such business shall file in 
the office of the County Clerk of the 
county where the business is con- 
ducted a certificate setting forth the 
true names of the parties in interest. 


The statute is similar in sub- 
stance to those which are familiar 
to credit men generally and is of 
considerable value to persons 
dealing with Texas partnerships. 


Failure to file the certificate is 
a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of not less than $25 and not 
more than $100, and each day any 
person or persons shall violate 
any provision of the act, is deemed 
a separate offence. 





Service to American Exporters 
What the U. S. Department of Commerce Is Doing 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


URING the reorganization of 
D the Department of Com- 

merce within the past year, a 

number of the divisions of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce have been expanded in 
order to make them more useful to 
American business men. This is 
particularly true of the work of the 
divisions handling information of in- 
terest to bankers and credit men. 

In the Bureau at Washington 
there are now three types of divi- 
sions, geographic or regional pre- 
paring general economic material ; 
commodity, treating data relating to 
specific products; and technical, 
handling certain special information. 
It is the last group of technical 
divisions that offers especially valua- 
ble service to the credit departments 
of American firms. 

The Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion is preparing a world trade direc- 
tory, not a periodical but an exten- 
sive card index containing detailed 
information about importers, ex- 
porters and merchants in foreign 
countries. Such particulars as the 
name and address, cable address, 
nature of business, language of cor- 
respondence, number of branches, 
traveling representatives and Ameri- 
can connections, if any, are given. 
Through other details, which are 
necessarily kept confidential, the size 
of foreign firms can be indicated. 
The cards comprising the world trade 
directory are used as a basis for 
trade lists of every despection. For 
example, a list of importers of ma- 
chinery in China may be desired by 
a manufacturer in Illinois. This is 
prepared immediately from the lat- 
est information available in the files. 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL LAWS 


It is essential for American busi- 
ness men interested in foreign trade 
to have a ready source of informa- 
tion about the commercial laws of 
the country where they propose to 
operate. The Bureau now has a 
special division conducted by a 
practical expert, who has traveled 
through many countries, studying 
this particular subject. This divi- 
sion has been instrumental recently 
in helping to adjust numerous trade 
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disputes between American and 
foreign firms. Often it has been able 
to indicate a course of action re- 
lieving American firms from ex- 
pensive litigation. 

The monthly cable reviews of 
trade conditions in the principal for- 
eign countries, now being received 
from the Bureau’s Commercial At- 


The Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau 


ot the National Association of 
Credit Men, with its 350 members, 
including manufacturers, merchants 
and export’ commission houses is 
working in close co-operation with 
the U.. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.—THE EpiTor. 


taches and Trade Commissioners, 
and published in Commerce Reports, 
the weekly journal of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, enables business 
men to follow closely current de- 
velopments and to adjust their selling 
campaigns and credit arrangements 
accordingly. These reviews are sup- 
plemented by regional surveys pre- 
pared by the geographic divisions. 
Thus American merchants have a 
complete but concise picture of 
trade conditions in the different re- 
gions of the world as well as in 
individual countries. 

The foreign representatives of the 
Bureau pay careful attention to 
financial conditions in their territory, 
studying the situation from the point 
of view of the banker, the investor, 
and the merchant. This involves of 
course a close watch upon varia- 
tions in exchange rates, projected 
public works and private construc- 
tion enterprises, industrial develop- 
ment, concessions, and allied matters. 


CREDIT TERMS GRANTED BY 
COMPETITORS OF U. S. 


The field service of the Bureau 
also makes a special point of investi- 
gating merchandising methods, find- 
ing out how American goods are sold 
and how selling methods can be im- 
proved. It keeps constantly in mind 
the question of financing shipments 
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of merchandise, and obtains informa. 
tion about credit terms granted by 
our competitors or requested by our 
customers. 


It is important to consider each 
phase of exporting in its relation to 
the other: phases. An insiance of 
this occurred not long ago in the Far 
East. American textile machinery 
was coming in and gaining popularity 
because of the satisfactory results 
produced. A European firm of- 
tered similar equipment at a price 
twenty per cent. lower than the 
American quotation. The Bureau's 
representative heard of this and 
was able to point out to the pros- 
pective buyer that the lower cost was 
not the only consideration, because 
the American machinery could be 
delivered more promptly, installed by 
experts on the ground, and kept in 
continuous operation, whereas the 
competing equipment could not be 
delivered until several months later, 
and its purchase was in the nature 
of a dangerous experiment because 
no machinery like it had ever been 
sold in that part of the Orient. 

The newly created commodity d- 
visions of the Bureau enables the 
American business man to obtain 
promptly the precise technical data 
which he needs in planning an export 
campaign. In the case of these 
divisions, the close co-operation be- 
tween the Bureau and the business 
man is emphasized. Trade ex 
perts familiar through long expe 
rience with agricultural implements, 
automotive products, electrical equip- 
ment, foodstuffs, fuel, hides and 
leather, iron and steel, lumber, ma 
chinery, paper, rubber, shoes and 
leather manufacturers, specialties 
and textiles, have been nominated by 
leading trade organizations in these 
lines to take charge of the new divi- 
sions in the Bureau. Thus not only 
can our manufacturers and met 
chants get the practical information 
they require, but it is furnished to 
them by men who know what they 
want and in what form they want it 


NEED NOT WRITE DIRECT TO 
COMMERCIAL ATTACHES 


The Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce has co-ordinated 
the collection and distribution of trade 
information so thoroughly that.— 
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Our Hosts at Indianapolis 


These Men Are Determined that 1922 Convention Shall be the 
Greatest Ever Held by the National Association of Credit Men 


OFFICERS 

JOHN C. RUGENSTEIN, President....The Indianapolis News 

A. P. STEPHENSON, Vice-President 
National Malleable Castings Co. 

0. E. LEWIS, Second Vice-President 
Indianapolis Casket Co. 
J. M. CASWELL, Treasurer Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
KENNETH E. SMITH, Secretary, 212 Chamber of Commerce. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Efroymson & Wolf 
Merchants Heat & Light Co. 
; Indianapolis Glove Co. 
ta sc asc a aceseiaesisomahomehhon E. C. Atkins & Co. 
City Trust Co. 
U. S. Encaustic Tile Works 
Merchants National Bank 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 

DWIGHT A. MURPHY, Chairman City Trust Co. 
C. E. SULLIVAN, Vice-Chairman....Merchants National Bank 
J. M. CASWELL Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
CLIFFORD G. ASKIN Royster & Askin 
FRANK L. BRIDGES Bridges-Dickinson Co. 
LEROY BRUENIG Vonnegut Machinery Co 
Efroymson & Wolf 


Indianapolis Electric Supply Co. 
I bc sccisininncnciphscianapadonsnvowsijanginasueponsetsicn L. S. Ayres & Co. 


FRANK B. SLUPESKY U. S. Encaustic Tile Works 
R. G. Dun & Co. 
W. J. Holliday Co. 
Mutual China Co. 
Indianapolis Casket Co. 
Chandler & Taylor Co. 
Hibben-Hollweg Co. 
Io Indianapolis News 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 
J. M. CASWELL, Chairman Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
I. F. SCHAEFFER Premier Motor Corporation 
AARON WOLFSON..................0.....-20...---0.0--- Kahn Tailoring Co. 
Kiefer-Stewart Co. 
seceseseeeeeees W. J. Holliday & Co. 
Chandler & Taylor Co. 
Indiana National Bank 


F. F. CHANDLER 
HENRY EITEL 


Indianapolis Casket Co 

Indianapolis Electric Supply Co. 

RIE. cn cisukoniviewespeoacacatecuil O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

United States Encaustic Tile Works 

Merchants National Bank 

Acme-Evans Co. 


O. E. LEWIS, Chairman 


CONVENTION HaLts COMMITTEE 
Efroymson & Wolf 
H. P. Wasson & Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
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Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
eR OREURES T <2. acs eseneccecomane E. W. Steinhart Co. 
- H. CARTINHOUR Cartinhour Bowman Co. 
Mooney-Mueller-Ward Co. 
Mutual China Co. 
ae: 3 Indianapolis Electric Supply Co. 
aS, cccedstlnnciomnas L. S. Ayres & Co. 
LEROY KAHLER Mercantile Discount Corp. 
The Indianapolis Star 
Sitch i rs F. H. Langsenkamp Co. 
V. L. WRIGHT Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co. 
Be On iccesecscasse ctcsntpdescinonens R. G. Dun & Co. 
Os Te ncn nenscsece teen O. D. Haskett Lumber Co. 
foe eee ee E. O. Atkins & Co. 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
FRANK L. BRIDGES, Chairman Bridges-Dickinson Co. 
Cc. E. WAGNER Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 
re iia ccdicanensccnlaiconcnmanned C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
G. A. MILLETT. Selig Dry Goods Co. 
WALTER BOZELL. Mutual China Co. 
PAUL BUCHANAN Flanner & Buchanan 
CARL W. STEEG Hugh J. Baker & Co. 
H. P. Wasson Co. 
Indianapolis Mfg. Co. 
Baldwin Piano Co. 
ii I ccasades 5 Ss ok ee F. H. Langsenkamp 
A. R. TAGGART Sherwin-Williams Co. 
ANCIL T. BROWN Brown Office Efficiency Bureau 
Mitchell Auto Co. 
Hotet CoMMITTEE 

A. P. STEPHENSON, Chairman 

National Malleable Castings Co. 


Be asics canst cececesiacice setneeeed E. 0. Atkins & Co. 
W. H. FLETCHER Weidely Motors Co. 


H. F. PAVEY Hibben-Hollweg & Co. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
WALTER J. HUBBARD......Fletcher American National Bank 
PuBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Vonnegut Machinery Co. 
Merchants Heat & Light Co. 
Fishback Co. 


Zmag! 


L. C. BRUENIG 
HENRY KNAFF 
ULYSSES JORDAN 


DECORATIONS COMMITTEE 


Indianapolis Casket Co. 
Chas. Mayer Company 
Indianapolis Paint & Color Co. 


W. J. LANCASTER 
MISS EDMO MARER 


SSS 


it is unnecessary for American busi- 
ness men to write individually to 
Consular officers, Commercial At- 
taches, and Trade Commissioners 
the world over in order to get the 
data they require. All they have to 
do is to communicate with the near- 
est office of the Bureau—there are 
thirty District and Co-operative Of- 
fices in the United States—and they 
will either get the desired particulars 
immediately or the Bureau’s organ- 
ization will take steps to obtain them. 

he offices are the points of contact 


between the Bureau and the business 
men. Once acquainted with his needs, 
they place in his hands regularly in- 
formation collected by 1,000 Gov- 
ernment representatives abroad. 
They tell him where to find the best 
markets for his goods, give him the 
names and addresses of firms which 
may be interested in buying them or 
acting as agents for them, and fur- 
nish him with complete particulars 
as to financing, shipping, tariff duties, 
and other essential details. 

The Bureau aims to develop our 


foreign commerce by placing Ameri- 
can firms in touch with foreign con- 
cerns and by making it easier for 
Americans to trade abroad. In order 
to dispose of the large volume of 
goods now being produced in the 
United States, foreign markets must 
be found. Wherever an opportunity 
exists for selling American products, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce informs the American ex- 
porter and helps him to get the busi- 
ness. 
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Our Conventions Not 
Junkets 


Telegram from 
PRESIDENT CROSS 


of the National Association of Credit Men 


S credit is the most dominant 

factor in world affairs today, 
there is need that the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men function 
to its maximum efficiency. The con- 
vention in June at Indianapolis is 
for the purpose of planning fcr that 
result. 

I cannot urge too strongly that 
every credit man go who possibly 
can do so, in order to give the ben- 
efit of his experience on the sub- 
jects that will be discussed and to 
get the experience by personal 
contact of those who have the same 
problems and are working along 
the same lines that he is. A few 
days of close association with fel- 
low credit men will be most bene- 
ficial. 

Never before has the credit man 
had to face such conditions as pre- 
vail in business today ; never before 
has there been the need of such 
close co-operation. 

Our conventions are not junkets. 
They are strictly business; and at- 
tendance is a duty the credit man 
owes himself and his house. 


Transportation 
Arrangements 


RRANGEMENTS are being 

perfected with the railroads 
for special rates from various parts 
of the country to Indianapolis and 
return. This information is being 
gathered at the national office of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York, to 
which office inquiries may be ad- 
dressed. 

The secretaries of local associa- 
tions of credit men will be kept 
posted by the national office on 
these transportation arrangements ; 
and the CrepitT MonTHLy will print 
further details in its May issue. 

A special train is being arranged 
for, which will be made up in New 
York City. 

It can be figured that in general 
the cost of the round-trip ticket 
will be one and one-half times that 
of the one way trip ticket. 
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National President W. B. Cross 
F, A. Patrick & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Dynamic Indianapolis 


Where 27th Annual Conven- 
tion of National Association 
of Credit Men Will Be Held 
June 6 to 9, 1922 


From the Indianapolis News 

OOK at the map. It is as 

if a stone had been thrown 
at a pane of glass, causing 
countless rays to dart from the 
point of impact. The rays are 
the railroads, interurban lines and 
highways that from all points of 
the compass center in Indianapolis 
and mark the location of the city 
more plainly than the map-maker’s 
star or circle. 

What does the map show? It 
shows that Indianapolis is the 
nerve-center of a great and rich 
territory; that in the central por- 
tion of the state the channels of 
trade and commerce lead straight 
to and straight from a natural cen- 
tral market place—a market place 
with immense advantages to offer 
both to its citizens and to the peo- 
ple of the state at large. 

Indianapolis is a center of dis- 
tribution. It is not merely a buy- 
ing market, nor merely a selling 
market. It combines both func- 
tions and makes possible econom- 
ical delivery and profitable sale of 
the products of the country to the 
city, and of the merchandise of the 
city to the country. 

In the heart of a state of diversi- 
fied agriculture and industry lies 
Indianapolis, a city of diversified 
industry. With its thousands of 
manufacturies, large and small, 
with its unusual wholesale trade, 
and with its highly developed re- 
tail business, Indianapolis rides 


—- 


Indianapolis the 
Progressive 


Telegram from 
ist VICE-PRES. NORVELL 


of the National Association of Credit Men 


‘THE importance of our National 

Convention at Indianapolis June 
6 to 9 should be impressed upon the 
minds of all credit grantors. There 
was never a time when the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences on 
a nation-wide basis or scope was 
so necessary aS now. 

Our problems are not all of a 
local nature and we must go deeper 
than the surface to find them. 
What better method for their solu- 
tion could be found than just such 
a gathering of specialists as this 
convention will bring together. The 
man who habitually sits at his desk 
and fails to get the viewpoint of his 
neighbors and competitors in trade 
sooner or later begins to think in 
circles. He fails to broaden his 
vision, and consequently becomes 
warped and contracted in his habits 
and mind. 

Indianapolis has been selected as 
the next convention city because of 
its central location and the progres- 
siveness of its business people. 

For the above reasons there 
should be at the Convention of 
1922 a record attendance. 


through the waters of panic or de 
pression on an even keel. 


What has Indianapolis done to 


make itself so great? Why has it 
grown in the brief span Of a single 
century from a log cabin on the 
bank of White River to a metrop 
olis of a third of a million souls: 
Whence has come the dymanic 
energy of this dymanic city? 

It is Indianapolis the dynamic 
the pulsing city of men and indus 
try, the trade center of a richly en 
dowed territory where a_ million 
and a half Americans pursue their 
tasks in field and shop and home. 

That the Indianapolis of tomor 
row shall be a greater city that 
our dreams of yesterday conceived 
is the dominating resolve of 3 
dynamic city which recognizes 00 
let or hindrance to its steady 
march. 
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The Credoscope 


A CREDITORS’ MEETING FOR THE WORLD 


FROM THE very be- 
ginning we sensed the 
difficulty and the, per- 
haps, unwisdom of an 
attempt to collect our 
foreign debts. We could 
offer but little specific 
argument for this im- 
pression. However a 
more thorough and con- 
siderate study of the 
subject has convinced 
us that what seemed at 
first merely a sentiment 
was apparently well 
grounded in reason. Be- 
yond dispute the sub- 
ject of the inter-allied 
debts holds first place 
in the righting of world affairs and restoring 
economic stability. 

Doubtless it will seem strange to some that this 
impression should have been reached, and that the 
expression of it should have been made merely for 
the purpose of awakening thought and not that our 
ideas should be accepted. This is an expression of 
personal opinion; no official action has been taken 
on the subject by the Association. 

Aside from the fact that these debts represent com- 
modities sold to our Allies at high prices, the profits 
of which are retained in this country, there are these 
additional facts of prime importance: For twelve 
months after our entrance into the War we could ren- 
der no great assistance to our Allies on the battle 
fronts of Europe, and the best we could do was to 
send them the commodities they needed. For these 
commodities we are now asking payment. Refunding 
the entire sum,—which without interest already due 
amounts to about ten billions,—the annual interest 
at 5 per cent. would be about 500 millions, and with 
a sinking fund the annual payment would be much 
more. Payment can be made only in gold or com- 
modities. It is estimated that the annual world pro- 
duction of gold is about 300 millions a year. It is 
further estimated that since the time of Columbus 
the gold produced in the world has amounted to about 
eighteen billions, of which a half has been lost or 
destroyed. Payment of even the interest of this debt 
in gold seems impossible. Our European debtors 
haven’t it. We possess ourselves about 42 per cent. 
of the world’s monetary stock of gold, and it is impos- 
sible to conceive of a redistribution of the world’s sup- 
ply within sufficient time to give to the debtor nations 
an opportunity to redeem the principal and interest 
of this debt in gold. We doubt not that arrangements 
could be made by some of the debtor nations at least 
to pay their indebtedness in commodities. To accom- 
plish this, it would be necessary for us to lower our 
tariff aud let the commodities come in. We can 
hardly say, Pay with commodities, and then put up 
insurmountable barriers against them. We must be 
perfectly fair in treating the matter if we want this 
indebtedness paid in commodities. The debtor nations 
could not supply us with uncompetitive commodities 
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J. H. TREGOE 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Assn. of Credit Men 


in large quantities. They would have to send us 
competitive commodities in the largest measure. If 
we take these our own productivity must be imper- 
iled; and, I believe, a really intolerable situation 
would be created. Production would slow down and 
unemployment increase. 

Services are in the same category. It seems to 
me on careful reflection that to collect from our for- 
eign debtors would cost more in the long run than 
the principal and interest of the debts. If any credit 
man were approached with a similar proposition in his 
business, that is, if he were called upon to pay more 
for the collection of a debt than the amount of the 
debt itself, the answer would readily be forthcoming. 
There would be but little if any hesitation as to what 
course it were wise to take. I am therefore firmly of 
the opinion that one of the first and most important 
steps in righting the world’s affairs is cancellation of 
the inter-allied debts upon agreements and conditions 
that will assure from our foreign debtors the getting 
of their own houses in order. Such cancellation can- 
not be effected, perhaps, except by a creditors’ com- 
mittee, in a meeting we might term an economic con- 
ference. The problems involved in the world’s credit 
situation are so enormous that they daze the average 
mind. We can merely grope about for light. We 
should not be astonished however, if, after a little 
while, when we have dug very deeply, that the light 
breaks in. We shall then recognize that the most 
important objective just now is to get the economic 
affairs of the various nations in order so that they 
can function productively and discontinue the output 
of fiat money. The world is an economic unit. This 
is axiomatic. As a nation of the world, we are there- 
fore related economically to other nations. The sub- 
ject of the inter-allies debts and their proper treat- 
ment is of the utmost importance to us, of the utmost 
importance to our commerce. The subject has a 
direct and intimate bearing on credits. It is far 
afield from mere politics. It is related to the happi- 
ness of the world, to the restoration of relations which 
will enable a renewal of commercial circulation and 
the flowing of goods from country to country. 


THE DELUSION OF CHEAP MONEY 


IN ALL of our periods of depression there have arisen 
demands for cheap money. The fellow with money 
debts to pay feels that more money should be put in 
circulation, irrespective of how the money~is pro- 
duced. History repeats itself in demonstrating that 
cheap money is not a panacea for economic troubles, 
that it merely accentuates them. We use the term, 
money, in a general sense, embracing the currency of 
the nation, whether it is in metal or paper. When 
a Government exercises its sovereign authority by 
issuing irredeemable paper money there arises imme- 
diately a contest of that sovereign power with the 
superior power of natural laws. The issue is never 
doubtful. The paper note representing so many dol- 
lars must be redeemable in real money gold in order 
to maintain an equilibrium in the currency system 
and save prices from the rise that always occurs when 
fiat money is circulated. The last stages of a country 
are very much worse than the first when it indulges 
the sovereign power of issuing fiat money. What 
if our country for specific purposes or seemingly to 
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increase purchasing power,—at a time when this 
wer is seriously reduced,—should issue irredeem- 
able paper money? 

Think what we passed through in the period of the 
greenbacks and the treasury notes issued for the pay- 
ment of silver purchases. Think of the injury that 
was inflicted at a time when gold was scarce and it 
was thought the country was going on a silver basis. 
One must not expect to get something for nothing. 
When a Government issues paper money it should be 
nothing more, nothing less than a credit token. Back 
of it there should rest a redemptive value. This 
redemptive value will maintain the equilibrium of the 
issue and save it from exercising a damaging effect 
on prices. It is unfortunate indeed, when the pur- 
chasing power of a nation becomes lopsided, but the 
righting of such a situation is not possible by the 
issuance of irredeemable paper money. Glance over 
the seas and realize the havoc that has resulted in 
some of the European nations from the suspension of 
specie payments and the attempts to provide for 
deficits by the issuance of fiat money. Such a course 
must not be taken in our country. We must have 
the good hard sense to realize that a paper note is 
worth intrinsically nothing more than the paper on 
which it is printed if it is irredeemable. 

To force the people to accept it for a specific sum 
may give such a note temporary value, but its value 
in purchasing power will diminish as the people recog- 
nize that there is nothing back of the note but the 
sovereign power of the nation, whereas there should 
be a redemptive value in real money. 

It has surprised us to find here and there an erron- 
eous belief that the economic conditions of the coun- 
try could be improved by the issuance of irredeem- 
able paper, and that some of the people could increase 
their buying capacity through the power of cheap cur- 
rency. These are idle thoughts and they must never 
be indulged seriously by those in whose hands the 
power rests of determining our financial policies. We 
must hew along the lines of natural economic laws. 
If we do not, we will deserve the suffering and the 
reaction that will be ours. 


THE DANGERS OF APATHY 


VERY USUAL is it indeed to fall under the spell of a 
situation and excuse our lack of diligence by the 
nature of the times. I believe it is peculiarly our 
responsibility just now to work harder than ever. 
Nothing would be so hindering to our restoration 
and so out of tune with the needs of the situation as 
to become apathetic and simply say that progress can- 
not be made because conditions are against it. 

Many fatalists at the present time are, I believe, 
slumbering in this delusion. We are prone to accept 
any excuse when we are in the grip of the state of 
mind which assumes that certain things cannot be 
done. In these days we must be up and at it ever- 
lastingly. We have some of the most serious 
economic problems of all world history to solve; they 
cannot be solved except in the most constant diligence 
and a sincere belief that it is within our powers to 
oo the day of revival and to help to get things 
right. 

The credit and sales departments of every enter- 
prise should be in the closest alignment, should work 
out all kinds of plans for the acceleration of business 
and for joint activities that will meet the situation 
with the best of cheer and the highest of results. He 
who waits for the revival of business will wait a 
long, long time. He who becomes apathetic is noth- 


ing more or less than a fatalist and the fatalist event- 
ually drifts into a dangerous slumber. The gospel 
of work should be constantly on our lips and should 
be expressed in our actions. Never was it so neces- 
sary for our people to be alert, to be scanning{ the 
horizon, to be thoughtful, to be just and to be at it 
eternally. 

The power of human effort is immeasurable. The 
sluggishness of human apathy is immeasurable also. 
One is pitted against the other. We hope most fer- 
vently that throughout the entire nation there will 
soon be a springing to the colors and a determination 
to get the business of this country of ours once again 
into normal channels. 


THE FROZEN DEBTOR 


THE CREDIT department, in the agricultural sec- 
tions of our country at least, has no bigger problem 
just now than the retail merchant who has previ- 
ously maintained a good standing, with a fair pur- 
chasing and paying power, but is now absolutely 
frozen. This merchant has sold his commodities on 
credit terms. His debtors are not able to liquidate 
their indebtedness, and the merchant in turn is not 
able to liquidate his. 

This is well described as a frozen condition. To 
get sales fluid and to accelerate business it is neces- 
sary to thaw out these frozen debtors. What 
process can be used? Is it a delicate operation? 
Emphatically, yes? The credit manager should not 
be content to have possible buyers in a frozen condi- 
tion if there is an opportunity in the world to liquify 
them. He should be constantly devising plans 
whereby the thawing out process can be applied. In 
some instances, the process might involve some 
method whereby the merchant can obtain settlement 
in full or in part from his debtors. It may include 
some plan whereby the merchant can increase his 
sales to cash buyers by the adoption of some up-to- 
date and well thought out campaign. The credit 
manager should not rest satisfied with an account 
which continues on his ledger from month to month 
running a long period past due. Such an account is 
not profitable. 

No general rule can be applied: Each case must 
stand on its own bottom, but each case is deserving of 
special study and there isn’t any bigger project in 
American commerce today than the thawing out of 
the frozen debtor and getting him into a condition 
where he can do business. In no recent period has 
this particular problem been so prominent as in the 
past twelve months. It is a problem affecting the 
sales department as well as the credit department. 
The two should work hand in hand for its solution. 
The reaction of one upon the other in the treatment 
of the frozen debtor must be recognized by each. It 
is a situation which ought to draw them together into 
closer bonds. 

Now, Mr. Credit Manager, don’t sit down and 
believe the problem is insoluble. The solution of it 
makes a real game in credit work. In my opinion, 
saving old and desirable customers is even more im- 
portant for business than the getting of new ones. 
Moreover it is a greater moral obligation. Get at the 
task with all your heart and soul. It is one worthy of 
your best skill. You will rejoice when the thawing 
process sets in and you have released a debtor from 
his frozen bonds. 


J. H. TREGOE. 





Bric Succeeds Mowbray 
Former Credit Man Tackles National Membership Work 


Arnold A. Mowbray 


AVING accepted the important 

post of Executive Secretary of the 
National Selected Morticians, Arnold A. 
Mowbray left the service of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men on 
March 15. ; 


His duties as Manager of the Mem- 
bership Department,—which made him 
favorably known to credit men the 
country over,—have been taken up 
promptly and energetically by his suc- 
cessor, Edmund G. Bric, now acting 
manager of the department. 


“I shall always remember with keen 
pleasure,” writes Mr. Mowbray, “the 
splendid co-operation I have received 
in the membership work. Mr. Bric has 
not only my warmest good wishes, but 
will receive, I am sure, the hearty co- 
operation of all concerned. 

“As a field man for the Association, 
Mr. Bric has shown the energy and 
grasp that will insure the success of the 
present membership campaign. 


“Here’s the best of luck to him and 
to your great Association!” 


Edmund G. Bric 


N his thirty-seventh year, with a 

bachelor’s degree from the St. Paul, 
Minn., College of Law, Edmund G. Bric 
accepts the responsibilities of the active 
management of the Membership Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men under highly favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

He has had valuable selling experi- 
ence; he rose in the credit department 
of Swift & Co. to the post of north- 
western general credit manager; he was 
in charge of the credit department of 
Alfred Decker & Cohn; and he served 
as chairman of the Clothing Trades 
Division of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men up to the time of his join. 
ing the National Association of Credit 
Men as a field man. 

The subjects that appeal most strong- 
ly to Mr. Bric as a reader are Eco- 
nomics and Humor, and his favorite 
pastimes are fishing and canoeing. 

His main object in life is to put the 
National Membership over the top by 
June 6, the opening day of the National 
Convention. 


Will you help him? 


WOULDN’T WE FEEL PROUD 
(With Apologies to K.C.B.) 


WOULDN’T WE feel proud 
OF OURSELVES 

IF WE went in June to 
THE INDIANAPOLIS convention 
AND ONE after another 
THE DELEGATES 

FROM OUR local associations 
GOT UP and shouted: 

WE HAVE more members 
THAN WE had 

LAST YEAR! 

AND SO have we!! 

WE ARE over the top, too!!! 
AND SO on, to the end. 
AND WHEN all was said, 
AFTER CONGRATULATING 
ONE ANOTHER, 

WE REALIZED 

WHAT A fine bunch 

OF GOOD fellows 

AND BOOSTERS 

OUR FRATERNITY has? 
WOULD WE not rise up 
ON OUR hind legs and say, 
WE’RE PROUD of ourselves 
AND GLAD 

WE DID our part? 

I'LL SAY we would. 

AND WHEN we think 


WHAT HAS been done 
IN BYGONE days, 
WHEN TIMES were good, 
AND WE could take a chance 
ON MOST any order 
AND THINGS just naturally 
CAME OUT right— 
WHILE NOW, under the stress 
OF FEVER and chill 
AND THE confusion, 
RESULTING FROM the loss 
OF OUR old guide-posts, 
AND THE conflict of the new 
WITH THE old 
WE NEED the guiding hand 
OF OUR great Association 
MORE THAN ever 
AND REALIZE the opportunity 
FOR PROGRESS, 
THROUGH CO-OPERATION, 
IS GREATER than ever. 
SHOULD WE not say, 
NOW IS the time 
TO BUILD strong 
AND SHOUT, 
LET’S GO! 
I'LL SAY we should. 
I THANK you. 

BE. G. BRIC. 


THE CREDIT MONTH) 


LOS ANGELES IN 
MEMBERSHIP RACE 
BURNS UP TRACK 


Chicago Showing Usual Re 
Hot Speed, Bids Fair } 
Make Sizzling Finish in Bi, 
Race Staged by Nation 
Chairman Day. 


HUNTINGTON, BOSTON. 


ENTRIES HIT HIGH SPOTS 


Special correspondent of the Credit Monthly 
EW YORK, March 25.—Our mem. 
bership classic is going to be an exci 
ing affair even before the entries star 
flashing across the line at Indianapolis 
in June. : 

Sec. E. C. Ide of Los Angeles wires 
us that the Los Angeles association has 
gone over the top with the member. 
ship greater than a yeur ago. They are 
going strong. Looks as if they are go 
ing to make a classy field travel fast 
or take their dust. 

J. C. Cox of Chicago says that Chi 
cago is getting warmed up and show 
ing great speed. It always was 4 
speedy car, especially good on the turns 
and will surely be a strong contender 
in the home stretch. 

Cc. J. J. Louden of San Francisco says 
they have a clear entry and they are 
going to burn up a lot of gas before 
they get to the tape. 

R. J. Barlow of Huntington, W. Va, 
says that theirs is not one of the largest 
cars, but it is light and speedy, has 4 
lot of reserve pep, and that some big 
cars are going to have a good view ol 
its rear tires. 

New York has a classy car, and, while 
it is backfiring a few resignations, E. T. 
Holland says these are being overcome 
They are getting under way, and are 
going to show everybody some speed. 

J. Victor Day, National Membership 
Chairman, says the Boston entry i 
running smoothly. With such an é& 
perienced driver at the wheel we aé 
vise his competitors to keep their feet 
on the accelerater. 

David R. Carson of Philadelphia, says 
that they have taken the brake off their 
car, and it is already picking up speed. 

The Rochester entry, with Irving F. 
Hoyt at the wheel, is well up with the 
leaders and seems to have a lot of cor 
fidence. When he opens her up, we are 
going to see something. 

R. W. Hirsch of Minneapolis is shovw- 
ing good control. His car is behaving 
well on the turns, and according to the 
latest dope ought to be well up in front. 

We are hearing right along from the 
others of the 133 entries and it looks 
like anybody’s race. Some of the tail 
entries are coming strong and the track 
is fast. 


Get behind your local team, boy’. 
Do not let it run out of gas. Back it t0 
the limit!! 
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What Books Have Helped You ? 


The books and other pudlications re- 
viewed in the CrepiT MONTHLY have 
actually been of service, or are believed 
to be of special interest, to Credit 
Grantors. What have you read lately 
that is deserving of attention of your 
fellow-members in the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men?—TuHeE Epitor. 

7 2 : 1. 
ANAEYTICNT, GREE Snata ns, Me 

PP. 


Every credit grantor should see this 
substantial contribution to the study of 
credits. The analysis of financial state- 
ments plays a prominent part in it. The 
ratio theory, which is associated with 
Mr. Wall’s name, is explained in a way 
that should convince credit men of its 
practicability. A wealth of illustrative 
material and forms enhances the value 
of the book. The chapters on sources 
of credit information and collections 
are brief but to the point. The value 
of the various sources of credit infor- 
mation is critically analyzed. The 
chapter on collection letters contains an 
interesting lot of letters that have been 
supplied to Mr. Wall by commercial 
credit men. The whole book puts at the 
disposal of the credit man the latest 
scientific apparatus that is available in 
credits. 

Credit men who are familiar with Mr. 
Wall’s pioneer work in this direction 
will lose no time in purchasing this 
book. Those who are as yet unfamiliar 
with Mr. Wall’s efforts to place credit 
granting on a more scientific basis will 
find “Analytical Credits” a profitable 
investment. 


Al CREDIT. 


Bernard S. povenie, Commander 


Brewster Post, Brewster, Minn. merican Le- 
gion Weekly, Legion Pub. Corp., N. Y. 
10, 1922. 320 wds. os > 


HE Brewster Post situated in a 

town of 450 population has recently 
completed a $4,000 Legion home. A 
very desirable location was secured 
through negotiations with a leading 
merchant who has given the post un- 
limited time for making payment. Farm- 
ers who volunteered their services dug 
the 50x76 foot excavation; the building 
contractor agreed to take his pay for 
the work as the post could raise funds. 
Materials were obtained on the same 
basis. The building contains a meeting 
room, dining room, lounging room, 
shower baths, a fine dance floor and 
is electrically lighted. The profits 
from dances, meetings, baseball games 
and other entertainments have enabled 
the Post to meet one third of obliga- 
tions it has already incurred. 


BROWN’S JOB. Batten’s Wedge. Vol. XIX. 
No. 17. George Batton Co., Inc., Advertising 
Agents, N. Y. 1920. 


“Brown’s Job” is the title of an 
article in Batten’s Wedge and here re- 
printed for the “enlightenment and 
guidance of all concerned”: 

“Brown is gone, and many men in 
the trade are wondering who is going 
to get Brown’s job. 

“There has been considerable specula- 
tion about this. Brown’s job was re- 
puted to be a good job. Brown’s former 
employers, wise, grey-eyed men, have 
had to sit still and repress amazemert 
as they listened to bright, ambitious 
young men and dignified old ones seri- 
ously apply for Brown’s job. 

“Brown had a big chair and a wide, 


flat-topped desk covered with a sheet of 
glass. Under the glass was a map of 
the United States. Brown had a salary 
of thirty thousand dollars a year. And 
twice a year Brown made a ‘trip to the 
coast’ and called on every one of the 
firm’s distributors. 

“He never tried to sell anything. 
Brown wasn’t exactly in the sales de- 
partment. He visited with the dis- 
tributors, called on a few dealers, once 
in a while made a little talk to a bunch 
of salesmen. Back at the office he an- 
swered most of the important com- 
plaints, although Brown’s job wasn’t to 
handle complaints. 

“Brown wasn’t in the credit depart- 
ment either, but vital questions of 
credit usually got to Brown, somehow 
or other, and Brown would smoke and 
talk and tell a joke, and untwist his 
telephone cord and tell the credit man- 
ager what to do. 

“Whenever Mr. Wythe, the impulsive 
little president, working like a beaver, 
would pick up a bunch of papers and 
peer into a particularly troublesome 
and messy subject, he had a way of 
saying, ‘What does Brown say? What 
does Brown say? What the hell does 
Brown say?—Well, why don’t you do 
it, then?’ 

“And that was disposed. 

“Or when there was a difficulty that 
required quick action and lots of it, to- 
gether with tact and lots of that, Mr. 
Wythe would say, ‘Brown, you handle 
that.’ 

“And then one day the dir2ctors met 
unofficially and decided to fire the 
superintendent of No. 2 Mill. Brown 
didn’t hear of this until the day after 
the letter had gone. ‘What d> you think 
of it, Brown?’ asked Mr. Wythe. Brown 
said, ‘That’s all right. The letter won’t 
be delivered until tomorrow morning, 
and I’ll get him on the wire and have 
him start East tonight. Then I’ll have 
his stenographer send the letter back 
here and I’ll destroy it before he sees 
it? 

“The others agreed, ‘That’s the thing 
to do.’ 

“Brown knew the business he was in. 
He knew the men he worked with. He 
had a whole lot of sense, which he ap- 
parently used without consciously sum- 
moning his judgment to his assistance. 
He seemed to think good sense. 

“Brown is gone, and men are now ap- 
plying for Brown’s job. Others ae ask- 
ing who is going to get Brown’s job— 
bright, ambitious young men, dignified 
older men. 

“Men who are not the sons of Brown’s 
mother, nor the husband of Brown’s 
wife, nor the product of Brown’s child- 
hood—men who never suffered Brown’s 
sorrows nor felt his joys, men who 
never loved the things that Brown 
loved nor feared the things he feared— 
are asking for Brown’s job. 

“Don’t they know that Brown’s chair 
and his desk, with the map under the 
glass top, and his pay envelope are not 
Brown’s job? Don’t they know that 
they might as well apply to the Meth- 
odist Church for John Wesley’s job? 

“Brown’s former employers know it. 
Brown’s job is where Brown is.” 


BUSINESS CYCLES. N. Y. Evening Post. 
Under this title is published in a 


pamphlet a series of articles which ap- 
peared during October and November. 
The pamphlet gives in convenient form 
a survey of the course of the business 
cycle, by authorities in this field, and 
the experience of business men who 
have planned their business according 
to the business cycle. To quote from 
the prefatory note: 

“Professor Mitchell, Professor Kem- 
merer, and the other economists show 
that business inevitably follows a regu- 
lar course from prosperity through 
crisis to depression, and that from de- 
pression comes revival, and again pros- 
perity. The causes leading to the dif- 
ferent phases of the cycle and the in- 
evitableness of the progress are clearly 
explained. How a wider diffusion of 
economic knowledge among the busi- 
ness community and a confirmed habit 
of correct economic thinking would 
tend to lessen the curves of the busi- 
ness cycle—to make the peaks of pros- 
perity less high, but, on the other hand, 
to raise the level of the valley of de 
pression—was tersely put by Professor 
Kemmerer when he said, ‘Economic 
movements that are widely anticipated 
are thereby either prevented from tak- 
ing place or modified in their occur- 
rence.’ 

“But these statements of theory and 
principle would have been of little 
value if they had not been accompanied 
by the interviews with business men, 
showing the practical application of the 
principles to the management of the 
business. These interviews have been 
an invaluable series of lessons to the 
business community on reading the 
signs of the times.” 

The pamphlet should be of the great- 
est value to students of business. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s authoritative book on 
“Business Cycles” is now out of print 
and even when in print sold for a price 
which precluded its wide use. The 
Evening Post pamphlet presents in con- 
venient form the summaries of the 
large volume and supplements them by 
reviews of other economists and busi- 
ness men on the business cycle. The 
pamphlet is supplied by the New York 
Evening Post at a nominal price. The 
Department of Research of the National 
Association of Credit Men, has a supply 
of this pamphlet and will be only too 
glad to help in disseminating it. It 
should be in the hands of every busi- 
ness man and should be used as sup 
plementary material in every course in 
Credits and Collections or in Economics 
now given in the local chapters of the 
National Institute of Credit. 


CANCELLATION OF WAR _DEBTS. Ex- 
cerpts from Supreme Court Justice John H. 
Clarke’s address before Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, Feb. 9, 1922. 


“I have slowly but definitely come 
to the conviction that both the political 
and business welfare of our country re- 
quire that the loans made by our gov- 
ernment to the governments of our 
allies during the late war should all be 
promptly and wholly canceled. 

“If we do not cancel the loans” 
(amounting to over nine billions) “we 
shall never be able to convince these 
now friendly nations,” (England, 
France and Italy,) “that the United 
States ever accepted its fair share of 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Credit Men’s State Conferences 


Increasing in Importance and Scope 


By Joseph K. Drake 


O less than seven state or 

interstate conferences of 

credit men, which brought 

together the leading credit 
managers of their localities, were 
held in February. For March six 
such conferences are scheduled. 
Three have already been arranged 
for April. 

The special community of inter- 
est that exists among credit men of 
the same general locality lends 
value to these conferences. An- 
other valuable feature is that many 
credit managers learn how to get 
the most out of these professional 
conferences and are therefore in a 
better position to profit to the full 
by attendence at the great Credit 
Congress, the annual convention of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, which will be held June 6-9 
this year at Indianapolis. 


LOUISIANA-ALABAMA-MISSISSIPPI 
CONFERENCE AT NEW ORLEANS 


On January 18, a Tri-State Confer- 
ence, attended by credit men from 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi, 
was held in New Orleans. National 
Sec.-Treas. J. H. Tregoe made a spe- 
cial trip to be present. The program, 
arranged by State Counsellor Frank V. 
Moise, Whitney-Central National Bank, 
was a very complete one, writes .G. L. 
Woolley. 

After the address of welcome, de- 
livered by Pres. S. G. Steiner, of the 
New Orleans association, the follow’ng 


program was run off: 

10 :30—Address of C. E. Parry, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Tulane University :‘ ‘Prices as a fac- 
tor in business. How are prices controlled 
and what effect have they on the courses 
of buying and selling. How prominent has 
our recent commercial situation and what ef. 
fect will it have on the revival of business.” 

11:15—Address of Chas. DeB. Claiborne, vice- 
president Whitney-Central National Bank 
“A review of economic conditions in the War 
and post war periods. The cause of action 
and reaction in these periods; the effect of the 
enormous waste and present needs on re- 
pairing the mistakes of the past and meet- 
ing the problems of the present.” 

Luneheon. 

Address of Harold Dreher, oars 
Federal Internation Banking ‘Co a 
of international trade and exc anges. ie, Zz 
need to do a foreign business; how can this 
need be met; the buying and selling of 
nations with one _— 
2: 30—Address of Walter S. Lewis, attorney at 
law: “Commercial fraud and our attitude to- 
ward it. The proper action when commercial 
fraud has been trated. A study of this 
distressing feature in credits, and a, few re- 
marks on this and kindred subjects.’ 

Address of T. M. Nesbitt of the Moore- 

Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 

“Exchanging _ credit experiences and credit 

information—its value to credit work. Its 

im’ ce in discriminating between safe 

and unsafe credit. A review of its devel- 

opment and the Credit Exchange Bureaus.” 


The entertainment features consisted 
of a trip to the Tower of the Hibernia 
Bank Building, from which the dele- 
gates were afforded a remarkable view 
of the city and could clearly see from 
the bends in the river why New Orleans 
is called the “Crescent City.” Luncheon 


30 


was given and also an automobile ride 
about the city. In the evening a com- 
plimentary dinner was tendered by the 
New Orleans association to Mr. Tregoe, 
which was attended by over 150. Post- 
master Janvier acted as toastmaster 
and Mr. Tregoe gave an address, “Yes- 
terday, Today, and Tomorrow.” “A 
number of superlatives could truthfully 
be used in expressing the worth and 
effect of Mr. Tregoe’s address,” writes 
Mr. .Woolley. “Members of the New 
Orleans Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit were afforded their first 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Tregoe, and 
their appreciation of his compliment in 
coming here was attested by the fact 
that more than thirty-five students at- 
tended.” 


TEXAS STATE CONFERENCE 
The Texas State Conference of Whole- 
sale Credit Men was held January 19 
at Houston according to the program 
below. After each paper there was a 
stimulating discussion lasting 15 min- 
utes. 


9: > eae Announcements, Rules, Re- 
10: ob "The Married Woman’s Status in Busi- 
ness in Texas.” T. E. Blanchard, Secreta- 
pa Bn State Association of Credit Men, El 


:40—"Credit Correspondence, it’s Utility and 
Value to Credit Work.” L. H. Lewis, L. 
H. Lewis Dry Goods Co., Dallas. 

:20—Educating the Retailer on the Subject of 
Credit. J. W. Hunt, Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls. 

:00—Luncheon. 

:00—“Interchange of Credit Information.” M. 
G. Olsen, Williams Dry Goods Co.. Waco. 

:40—“A Studv of International Trade and 
Exchange? Do we need to do a foreign busi- 
ness? How can this need be met? Buyin 
and selling of nations with one another.” H. 
C. Burke, Jr., Director of Public Relations, 
Continental National Bank, Fort Worth. 

3:20—“‘The Legislative Outlook in Texas.” A. 
J. Eilers, McKean-Eilers Co., Austin. 

4: 00—Adjournment. Automobile drive around 
city and to Ship Channel and Turning Basin, 

7:00—Dinner in large banquet hall, Rice Hotel. 
Toastmaster: J. W. Lester, Southern Drug 
Co., Houston. Speakers: J. H. Tregoe, Hon. 
F. Charles Hume, Ir. 


The Wholesale Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas held its third annual 


conference on January 20. 
9:30—Address of Welcome, 
etc. 
9:45—Nominations for Officers and Directors. 
10:00—Report of President, D. Dodson, 
Waco. 
10:20—Report of Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. 
Mozart, Houston. 
10 :40—General discussion from -the floor on leg- 
islative matters and other pertinent subjects. 
12 :00—Luncheon. 
12:45—Officers_and Directors Juncheon. 
1:30—Group Conferences. Special rooms will be 
reserved for the different groups. Room 
numbers will be posted on platform. 
Group No. 1—Charles L. Berly, E. L. Wil- 
son Hardware Co., Baumont, Chairman. 
Hardware, implements, autos, auto acces- 
sories, electrical supplies, furniture, builders 
Group 2 supplies, oils, saddlery. 
No. 2—W. N. Orand, The Shear 
aco, Chairman. Grocer, produce, mil- 
I coffee, cigars and tobacco, feed and 
grain, packers, paper, glassware and crock- 
ery, bread, creameries. 
Group No. 3—Dr. A. McDonald, Waco Drug 
Waco, Chairman. Druggists, candy, 
paints, stationers, novelties, ice cream. 
Group No. 4—A. J. Eilers, McKean-Eilers 
Co., Austin, Chairman. Dry Goods, Hats, 
Millin oh hoes, overall manufacturers. 
Group s—w. Cochran, vice-presi- 
dent First” National Bank, Houston, Chair- 
man. Banks, office equipment, mercantile 
agencies, publishers. 
3:30—Return to Main Meeting Room to Dis- 
cuss Findings at Group Conferences. 
4:30—Election of officers and directors. 
5:00—Fish Dinner at San Jacinto Inn. 


Announcements, 


INDIANA ASSOCIATIONS OF CREDIT Men 


Stanley H. Butler, vice-president of 
the Fort Wayne association, headed the 
State Conference Committee for the 
fifth annual gathering of the Indiana 
Associations of Credit Men, at Fort 
Wayne, February 3. Indianapolis, South 
Bend and Evansville sent two sleepers 
ful of delegates. The conference open. 
ed with 150 present. At the evening 
meeting 210 aitended. 

Mr. Butler’s committee included An. 
drew G. Burry, Ed. J. Lindman, Paul 
C. Geye, Geo. W. Fishering and Wm. 
H. Rohan. The Indiana S:ate Council 
consists of Jozeph F. Miller, Fort 
Wayne; Frank B. Slupesky, Indianapo- 
lis; B. F. Fry, South Bend; A. W. Artig, 
Evansville and Frederick Einecke, 
Terre Haute. 


The program was as follows: 


Walter F. Close, Chairman, 
President of Fort Wayne Association 
:00—Invocation. Rev. Paul Kraus, Pastor 
¢ Swany English Lutheran Church, Fort 

ay 
Adie of Welcome. Andrew G. 
Fort Wayne Box Co., Fort Wayne. 
Response. Dwight A. Murphy, City Trust 
Co., Indianapolis. 

:15—Address. Mr. F. S. Bogardus, instruc. 
tor of Economics and History, Indiana State 
Normal School, Terre Haute: “A study of 
international trade and exchanges. Do we 
need to do a foreign business; how can this 
need be met? The buying and selling of na- 
tions with one another.” 

:40—Discussion. 

:00—Address. H. H. 
Kawneer Co., Niles, South Bend As. 
sociation. “The business conscience—What 
is it; how does it operate? A study of con- 
tracts and relations wherein good faith must 
be exercised, and the part played by the 
business conscience in unholding these con- 
tract and situations. A_ study of trade 
abuses.” 

:25—Discussion. 

:45—Address. Hon. 
of Superior Court, 
erships: their causes, 
phases.”’ 

:10—Discussion, 

:30—Luncheon. 

:15—Demonstration. B. F. Fry and R. 0. 
Morgan, South Bend Association. “The 
handling of an insolvent debtor by a credit 
manager. Mr. Fry, Eastern Credit Manager 
of Oliver Chilied Plow W orks, takes the part 
of the insolvent debtor. Mr. Mor. an, Aw 
ditor of Oliver Chilled Plow Works, "takes 
the part of the credit manager. 

:49—Discussion. 

:00—Address. Hon. Samuel M. Foster, Presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Bank, Fort Wayne. 

“Taxation—what does it mean to business 
and the public at large? The principles of 
taxation; are they properly understood? Re- 
lation of taxation to Prosperity in business. 

:30—Discussion. 

:45—Address. Leo Spiegel, secretary, Parsons 
& Scoville Co., vansville. “Credit the 
’ of modern commerce ; its historical de- 

elopment ; the part it is playing in the busi- 
ness_ world today.” 

:10—Discussion. ‘ 

:30—Recess. 

:30—Dinner, Music, Entertainment. 
Address—“The Horoscope of Capital - 
Labor,” Dr. John Thompson, Low 
Order League, Chicago. 

Address—* he Year 1922, Its Prospects and 
Promises,” J. Harry Tregoe, Sec.-Treas. 
National Association of Credit Men. 


CrepITt GRANTORS OF NEw ENGLAND 


The Sixth-Annual Conference of the 
Credit Grantors of New England opened 
February 8 at Worcester with a din 
ner. The speakers were Samuel B. 
Woodward, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; vice-pres. George W Gard- 
ner, of the Union Trust Co., Provi- 
dence; pres. Wallace A. Atwood, of 
Clark University; Frederick Lines, 


Burry, 


Heiman, Treasurer of 


Mich., 


Solon J. Carter, 
Indianapolis. 
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7 : les of taxation; are the roperly under- 

ident of the Worcester Association Distinguishing Features; Its Proper P i, Y properly ¢ 
Tre eait Men; National 2nd vice-pres. Handling and Its Advantages and ~_ ae ye of "the . 
E. P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Dangers,” was handled by A. C. Benz, le. E. 


‘ Guy Reed, First National Bank, 
and Rodman Gilder, managing editor of Fond du Lac. The general discus- incoln. _O. R. Martin, University of Ne- 


b a. %. Gole, i 
The Crepit MonTHLY. sion was led by A. P. Bauer, of Fond Guna. J. Craig, Powell Supply Co., 
0 The program for February 9 was as du Lac. :00—Commercial Fraud aand Our Attitude To- 


follows: “The Relation of the Borrower to His * Y2iGn' ‘when Cospucrcial fracal nnd the Proper 
Austin H. Decatur, Decatur & Hopkins Co., Banker from the Banker’s Viewpoint,” petrated. A study of this distressing feature in 
a en - was the subject of the address of Wm. ae f os. = oe See, 
10:00—Assembling of Members, Delegates and K. Adams, a Milwaukee banker. The Co., Omaha. 0. Lawser, coud 


“4 y . KF. iar Kirke: 
Visitors. i ge imac: ilies Cities general discussion was led by Oscar Shoe Co., Omaha. E. J. McManus, Mc- 
10;15—Addres ; , 


_F Cord-Brady Co., Omaha. 
President, Worcester Asséciation. Matz, of Milwaukee. ‘ :00—Lunch, Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 

10:30—Address: “Study of International Trade From six to seven o’clock a_ get- :00—The Financial Statement. What does it 
and Exchanges. | Do we aged to de 8 for- acquainted reception was held at the indicate to the maker? How should it be 
ce bute; ca" feet HeAMSt: Hotel Bellis. parlors. See cect Se Bee goer 
another.” John A. Hurly, Graton & Knight At seven o’clock a dinner was held in Uo., Lincoln. k V. Koupal, Nebrasku Lun- 

‘i pits, Co. a oh ie wile the dining room of the Hotel Bellis. ber and. Millwork cs. Lincoln. Wm. Pieper, 

‘ i coln. 

11:10—Address: “The Trade Acceptance. What During the meal an orchestra rendered :45—Exchanging Credit Experience and Credit 
has it dono—whast qe it do, A compqsieon selections and Mrs. Frank Boettcher Information. Its value to credit work. Its 
vith the open book account. study o Sonat ; _ value to | 
the abuses of the trade acceptahce and how and George Vehlow sang solos and Miss a at wa ae te 


w ; safe and unsafe credit. A review of i - 
these abuses may and should be checked. Gretchen Morgan gave readings. velopment and the Credit Fachae oy = 
(To be reprinted in THe Crepit MONTHLY.) reaus. M. Weil, National Bank of Com- 
Albert R. Plant, Pres. Blackstone Canal KANSAS-OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE merce, Lincoln. N. Lieberman, Union Wall 
National Denk. Providence. biect Enver & Feint & cine ne J. Stirtz, 

:30—General discussion o' e su Pa > * - J. Hughes Co., Omaha. a i - 

11:50—Adjournment for luncheon in combination The program of the fifth annual con man, Fanten-Gollagher Co., a 
with the Rotary and Advertising Clubs, ference of the Kansas-Oklahoma Whole- :30—Demonstration—An applicant for credit 

ee ae en) te sale Credit Men, held February 20, at is | cg a tg a credit manager. R. S. 
prin in LY.) J. 4 : ohnson . & un Co., Lincoln. oe 
tor Day, Asst. Treasurer, Smith Patterson Wichita, Kan., provided for a speaker Bishop,’ Nebraska rick huts rea 
Co., Boston. — ; 3 from each of the five principal cities in :15—How shall the information coming into 

—— Ro maw a i nee. An the two states, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, a erent department be handled by the 

: emonstration-Application for credit. An credit manager? ringing out the relative 
interview by the credit manager, enacted by Topeka, Hutchinson and Wichita. The degree of Teeectnae” atc to certain 
H. H. Humphrey, Brown-Durrell Co., Bos- program follows: classes of information and the operation of 
ton. The debtor enacted by Willard H. the credit manager antecedent to the accept- 
Thayer, North Abington, Mass, 9:30—Address of Welcome: President M. F. ance or rejection of a risk. W. F. Sprengel, 

2:45—General discussion of the subject. ; Whitlow, Wichita Association of Credit M. E. Smith & Co., Omaha. R. E. Rob- 
3:05—Address: “Exchanging credit experience Men, Jett & Wood Mercantile Co. inson, Groneweg & Schoentgen Co., Coun- 
and credit information—its value to credit 


edit - _ Value to Responses: Pres, W. L. Weir, Oklahoma cil Bluffs, Iowa. G. P. Horn, Standard Oil 
work; its importance in discriminating be- City Association; Pres. J. A. Waldrep, Tulsa Co., Omaha. 
tween the safe and unsafe credit. re- Association ; and Ray Gh 


" 7 e ‘ ormley, Hutchinson :15—Banquet. Toastmaster, M. Weil. Ad- 
view of its development and the Credit Credit Club. dress of Welcome by Dr. Benj. F. Bailey, 
Echange Bureaus.” Wm. H. C. Just, Greene :00—Credits. 1. Uses and Abuses. II. Credit President Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 
Anthony & Co., Providence. [ Disturbances: (a) Causes and Preventatives. Addresses by Pres. E. W. Nelson, Nat’l. 

3:25—General discussion of the subject. (b) Brief survey of the serious credit dis- Retail Credit Men’s Assn.; and Sec.-Treas. 

3:45—Address: “Interlocking of Sales and 


‘ turbances in our industrial history. C. W J. H. Tregoe. 
Credits.” (To be reprinted in THe Crepit Carey, President 


e First National Bank 
MonTHLY.) F. H. Rich, Sec.-Treas. Western Wichita, Kan. The committees in charge of various 
Massachusetts Association of Credit Men. Round Table Discussion. 


3 ¢ ¢ . 3 a phases of the conference were: 

4:05—G 1 disc f the subject. : F 

4:25—Adjournment. "to his house—his “customer, and himeclt, Program and speakers—M. Weil, 
Among the resolutions adopted was phe tre mennia of these responsibilities and Chairman; F. N. Dudley, H. F. Gilmour, 

one rejoicing at the successful outcome oe ww ee R Bag _—" an emp Ww. W. L. Greenslit, D. Griesel and C. J. 

of the Conference for the Limitation of 2 erent. RB. Austin, Manager, W- Ochiltree (Omaha). 


o in ompson Hdw. Co., Topeka, : 
Armaments. oround Table Digeussicn. ode 7 Meeting place, luncheon and banquet 
: unchneon, e visitin cr men oO . 
WISCONSIN STATE CONFERENCE be quests of the Wichita Acccsietion. —J. S. Tupper, Chairman; W. A. Rob- 
With a big delegation from Milwau- :00—Handling the Overdue Account. (a) bins, W. A. Howland, G. L. Richmond 


a When the debtor is merely dilatory. (b) When m3 is. 
kee, headed by National Director Gor- the debtor is in a critical condition. (c) and C. C. Massy 


don M. Day, Day-Bergwall Co., and an When the debtor is insolvent or in bank- Publicity and attendance—N. Lieber- 


- : . . Sec.-Traes. A. R. Scheble,, Richards) man, Chairman; R. V. Ahlquist (Bea- 
On to Wausau Committee” (consisting Sot fn See 
of Robert Wittig, A. J. Shoenecker, Round Table Discussion. _— trice), H. L. Cooper and G. P. Horn 


i :00—Exchanging Credit Experiences and (Omaha). 
Oscar Matz and Margaret Weiss), the Credit Information. (a) Its value to credit Printing and registration—L. S. Ly- 
Wisconsin State Conference went work. (b) Its importance in distriminating ons (Chairman: Frederick MacDonald 
through highly successfully at Wausau between the safe and unsafe credits. (c) A . ° ° 
on Februar 15. The sessions were review of its development and the credit ex- C. J. A. Steele and F. S. Pegler. 
y E "change bureaus. A. K. Dawson, Manager Reception and automobile—F. D. 
held in the council chambers at the Dawson, Produce Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Stone, Chairman: R. S. Johnson, Miss 
ound Table Discussion. , o ay ’ 
e. b :00—Liquidating the Insolvent Estate and G. M. Buncher and H. K. Grainger. 
® program, arranged by a com- Saving the Embarrassed Debtor. (a) How Ladies entertainment—F. D. Stone, 
mittee of which C. E. Parker was chair- this may be accomplished and through what Chai - Mi Katherine Dougan 
man, included addresses by National instrumentality. (b) A study of individual airman, 88 r gan, 


action and the objective of the adjustment Miss Annette Martin, Miss G. M. Bunch- 
President W. B. Cross, Duluth and Na- bureau. J. G. York, acting manager, Ok- er and Wives of the Officers and Direc- 
tional Sec. Treas. Tregoe. George P. lahoma City Association of Credit Men. 


i i tors. 
Ellis, of Oshkosh, spoke on “The Com- Round Table Discussion. 
? :00—Adjournment. 7 
mercial Failure; What Causes It and 5b lheiee montiiy. mectinn end dinner of CONFERENCES IN MARCH 
How Largely Preventable.” The gen- the Wichita Association of Credit Men, 


Lassen Hotel. Short talks by visiting credit The conferences scheduled for 
eral discussion was led by Frank La- ar hc Seataeee, & Tre- x 
Budde, of Oshkosh, cashier of the Old Gon, Matlanel Aascelation TP ocaie Sten, whe March will be held at Denver, Salt 


Commercial National Bank. Charles E. acted as quiz master during the morning [ake City, Los Angeles, Tacoma, 
Parker, of Wausau, spoke on “The Fi and afternoon sessions. Helena and Duluth. 

nan ment; t Indicates 

to ne Maher: ow tt "ghoul Be NEBRASKA CONFERENCE PLANS FOR PENNSYLVANIA-NEW JERSEY 
Studied, Accepted and Analyzed, and The program of the Sixth Nebraska CONFERENCE 

Developing Its Integrity.” The general (Conference of Credit Grantors, held - , 
discussion was led by John Rose, Kel- February 22, appears below. At the There was a general discussion 
logg National Bank of Green Bay and ast dinner meeting of the Omaha asso- at the last recent meeting of the 


= Krueger, of Wausau. ciation with 95 present, writes Arthur Johnstown Association of the 
e first speaker in the afternoon json, the discussion, presided over by ‘p ‘lvania-New Tersev Confer- 
was Wm. A. Hastings, of Madison, who pres. C. F. Brinkman, was the Nebras- Pennsylva Jersey 


told about “The Credit Manager; His ka State Conference. ence of Credit Men to be_held 
Position in a Business Enterprise; His 10:00—Registration. April 6 at Johnstown, Pa. E. F. 
Training for Credit Manager, and Pre- !1:00—Address of Welcome: Pres. P. P. Weston, icGinley, Anderson Paper & 


Lincoln Association. ; 

tang, Faure, and Mating Bauat Kiera res CF. Braman, Ome A» Twine Co, is general chairman fo 
nts.” e@ genera . 2 : oe . 

was led by Glenn S. Custer, of Madison. Conference Subjects Selected the conference. George F. Lee, 


11:15—Taxations. What does it mean to busi- ‘ 
The subject, “The Moral Risk; Its ness and the public at large? The princi- (Continued on page 36) 





Credit Institute Students 


Good News From N. I. C. Chapters 


HERE are now twenty chap- 

ters of the National Institute 

of Credit of the National Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men. Lan- 
sing, Mich., is the latest city to form 
a class; and from all reports the list 
has not yet stopped growing. There 
will probably be several more than 
twenty chapters to report at Conven- 
tion time in June, as compared with 
fourteen last year. A great deal of 
the credit for the spread of the As- 
sociation’s educational work is due 
to the Credit Education and Man- 
agement Committee, headed by Will 
S. Campbell, Cleveland Neckwear 
Co., Cleveland, and ably supported 
by the members of his National Com- 
mittee and the members of various 
associations in charge of the educa- 
tional work. 

SECOND BIRTHDAY OF BOSTON 
CHAPTER 

In February the Secretary of the 
Boston Chapter sent in the following 
report: “The Boston Chapter of 
the N. I. C. has been in existence just 
two years. Since the organization of 
the Chapter, monthly meetings have 
been held at the Hotel Bellevue 
where the regular business of the 
organization is transacted prior to an 
address by some prominent business 
man whose subject, of course, per- 
tains to credit work. These talks are 
followed by a general discussion by 
the members who have an opportun- 
ity to exchange ideas and ask ques- 
tions of the speaker and of each 
other. Practical experiences in credit 
work are related and methods of 
handling different problems are dis- 
cussed. 

“Some of the topics of discussion 
have been: ‘Relation of the Credit 
Department to the Wholesale Busi- 
ness Organization’ ; “The Ideal Credit 
Man’; ‘Retail Credit Work’; ‘Credit 
Work in Relation to Law.’ 

“We are to hold a mock Creditors’ 
Meeting in March. Our season will 
close in May with a banquet at which 
we are to be addressed by National 
Vice-Pres. E. P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe 
Co., Pres. of the Boston Credit Men’s 
Assn.; Paul Fielden, Norton Co., 
Worcester, and J. Victor Day, Smith- 
Patterson Co., Instructor at North- 
eastern College.” 

Mr. Day conducts classes at 
Northeastern College and most of his 
students are members of the Boston 
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By Chiel O’Mangus 


Chapter. The work he gives is 
credited by the N. I. C. toward its 
Junior and Senior Certificates. 

The officers of the Boston Chapter 
this year are: Pres. E. C. Blake, 
Swift & Co.; Ist Vice-Pres. Elliott 
M. Andrews, Outing Shoe Co.; 2d 
Vice-Pres. Gertrude Hatch, Carter’s 
Ink Co., Cambridge; Sec. Mollie R. 
Eilberg, The Touraine Co.; Treas., 
S. M. Dolley, Liberty Trust Co.; 
Librarian, Mary Walsh, G. P. Ide & 
Co. There are at present 41 students 
in the Boston Chapter. 

COLUMBUS CHAPTER ATTENDS 
BOXING MATCH 


Columbus has devised a new way 
to make its chapter meeting enter- 
taining as well as instructive. At 
one of its recent open meetings the 
class adjourned (“at least the male 
portion,” Secretary Innis is careful 
to state,) to a boxing match in the 
same building. And “a good time 
was had by all.” The three topics 
discussed during the more serious 
part of the evening were “The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act,” “The History anid 
Progress of the Credit Department in 
Banking” and “The Different Types 
of Bank Loans.” Men especially 
qualified to lead the discussion of 
each topic were invited to give a 
twenty-five minute survey. 


DETROIT CLASS IN ITS SEVENTH YEAR 


The credit class conducted by the 
Detroit Association has this year 
joined the N. I. C. This is the 
seventh year a class has been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Detroit Association. O. A. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of this association, 
who taught the class the first two 
years, is teaching the class again this 
year. Sessions are held each Mon- 
day evening at the Central High 
School by courtesy of the Detroit 
Board of Education. The enrollment 
this year is 26, with a very excellent 
weekly average attendance. Among 
the students are to be found several 
occupants of responsible credit po- 
sitions. At nearly every session of 
the class some member of the as- 
sociation delivers a lecture, which is 
invariably followed by a most inter- 
esting and helpful discussion. One 
of the most interesting topics of the 
year thus far was “Legal Remedies.” 
This subject occupied two evenings 
of the course. At one Lee Joslyn 


lectured and at the other W. J. 
Griffin, both practicing attorneys, and 
members of the association. 

The Committee in charge of the 
Institute are: 

W. E. Young, 
Paper Co. 

Harry Barit, Detroit Pressed Steel Go 


Miss E. L. Scott, Detroit Steel Prod. 
ucts Co. 


Geo. F. Helwig, Auto Manufacturers 
Service Co. 


Chairman, Whitaker 


KANSAS CITY FEATURES MOVIES 


The Kansas City Chapter of the 
N. I. C. entered into its third year 
Oct. 3, 1921, although the local 
credit association had been conduct- 
ing a class in Credits and business 
Economics seven years prior to the 
organization of the National Insti- 
tute. 


C. E. Vandel, Western Electric 
Co., Inc., was the organizer and 
instructor up to 1919, when R. E. 
Beebe took charge and acted as 
supervisor and instructor until Oct. 
1921. Then Mr. Beebe asked to be 
relieved and Mr. Vandel was pre- 
vailed upon to again act as instruc- 
tor and supervisor. A large number 
of former students of this course are 
now holding responsible credit posi- 
tions and are prominent members of 
the Kansas City association, all of 
which is very gratifying to the asso- 
ciation. 


The present class was organized 
Oct. 3 with John Aldrich, Ridenour 
Baker Gro. Co., Pres.; C. R. Halde- 
man, Midwest Paper Co., Vice Pres.; 


Miss Margaret S. Turck, Nichols 
Wire & Sheet Co., Sec.; Mae Green 
of the association office, Treas. ; and 
C. E. Vandel, Western Electric Co., 
Inc., instructor. The first term, con- 
sisting of Economics of Business, 
closed February 6. From this date 
to May 1, Ettinger & Golieb’s “Cred- 
its and Collections” will be studied. 

The by-laws provide that a new 
corps of officers be elected at the end 
of each term. The results of this 
election were E. J. McGuire, E. R. 
Squibb & Son, Pres.; M. Berkowits, 
Emerson-Brantingham Imp. Co. 
V. P.; Miss Daisy Hubbard, Sec.; 
Mae Green, association office, Treas. 
The enrollment at the beginning was 
70. The attendance has kept up 
remarkably well. The parliamentary 
discussions of present day problems 
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excite interest and enthusiasm and it 
would appear that the K. C, Chap- 
ter has resurrected what some con- 
sider one of the lost arts—that of 
speaking in public. 

Short addresses have been made 
before the class by former students 
E. H. Lothian, Ridefour Baker Gro. 
Co. and J. E. Rosser, Bonniwell- 
Calvin Iron Co. Among the recent 
entertainment features have been 
two picture shows, one entitled 
“Selling the Idea,’ and the other 
“How to Make a Tractor.” 


HUNTINGTON 

The Huntington association has 
organized a class this year in Mar- 
shall College. Economics was studied 
during the Fall term and the seven- 
teen students in the class took their 
final examination in March. John 
D. McColm, Chairman of the Credit 
Education and Management Commit- 
tee of Huntington, has ambitious 
plans for next year’s work and has 
under consideration several possible 
courses to begin next September, so 
that the young men in his associa- 
tion will have an opportunity to get 
the work required for the Institute 
certificates within the Huntington 
association. 


LANSING BEGINS WITH ECONOMICS 


The Lansing association was for- 
tunate in securing the services of 
Professor Dunford of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College to direct a series 


of lectures in Economics for its 
members. In giving this work Pro- 
fessor Dunford is following the out- 
line of the N. I. ©. correspondence 
course in Economics and each stu- 
dent has been supplied with Clay’s 
text book and with the complete 
reading material used in the corre- 
spondence course. ° 

The Lansing Chapter is now 
looking forward to studying Credits 
and Collections, and the balance of 
the required courses. “We may not 
have a large chapter, but we are go- 
ing to have a good one,” is the prom- 
ie of F. G. Hathaway, organizer of 
the class and chairman of the Edu- 
tational Committee of Lansing. The 
dass has just been started with six- 
ten members and from the enthus- 
lam displayed, it promises not only 
to be a good one but a much larger 
one, before it is much older. 


NEW YORK CONTINUES ON 
FORUM PLAN 
The first Fall meéting of the New 
York Chapter was held on November 
%at the Arkwright Club. It was an 
important and interesting meeting, 
at which plans for continuing the 
open forum meetings were discussed, 


with E, B. Heyes, Chairman of the 
Board ot Governors; Joseph Ruba- 
now, ex-President ; H. C. Bainbridge, 
Jr. and David Golieb leading the 
discussion. 

President Bainbridge of the New 
York association announced the ap- 
pointment of the tollowing Board of 
Governors: Chairman, David Golieb, 
Einstein-Woltt Co., and lecturer at 
New York University; E. B. Heyes, 
W. & J. Sloane; Joseph Kubanow, 
Wilmerding & Bisset; A. F. Max- 
well, National Bank of Commerce; 
Angus M. Winter, Stehli Silks Cor- 
poration. These officers were 
elected: Pres., A. F. Chapin, Nono- 
tuck Silk Co.; 1st V. P., Abner Jack- 
son, Union Exchange Natl. Bank; 2d 
V. P., John G. Benken, National 
City Bank; Treas., Chas. Weisberg, 
Titus, Blatter & Co.; Sec., Warren 
F. Althiser, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. 

An interesting topic was chosen 
for the January monthly meeting. 
Samuel Birtcher, of L. Bachmann & 
Co. lead a discussion on “Business 
Troubles.” He made the point that 
some credit men appear eager to 
learn what is necessary to be done 
after an account has reached the 
bankruptcy stage rather than what 
might be done to prevent the account 
from reaching this period. He con- 
tended that an education in construc- 
tive credits was an essential to the 
material success of every active 
credit man and urged those present 
that credit to be credit must have 
been earned, and not granted simply 
because the business was wanted. 

At the February 25 meeting, Dr. 
John Whyte, Director of Education 
and Research of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, gave a talk on 
“Credit Control.” He emphasized 
the point that business was always 
in flux and that the credit man 
should consider his work in connec- 
tion with business movements. He 
explained the credit policy of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., which is determined 
in part by business movements. Dr. 
Whyte also showed how our knowl- 
edge of credit and business is being 
increased by credit research and by 
such practical results as those ob- 
tained from the Huntington Credit 
Index and from the financial state- 
ment analysis studies of the Robert 
Morris Associates. 


The New York Chapter has 41 
members listed at the National Office 
and there are more to be reported 
shortly. 


PITTSBURGH’S CLASSES AT U. OF P. 
The Pittsburgh Chapter, now num- 
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bering 78 members, conducts its 
classes in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Professor L. 
I. MacQueen is in charge of the 
work. At the opening luncheon of 
the chapter this year Dean Wright 
introduced Professor MacQueen 
with the comment that educational 
institutions have come to recognize 
that credits constitute the arch of 
business educations and prosperity. 
He added that “Pitt” shows what 
educational institutions think of 
credit education by having four in- 
structors on the subject, all of them 
practical men. In addition to Pro- 
fessor MacQueen, classes will be 
conducted by A. D. Sallee, J. H. 
Lucas and J. C. Bingham. The 
chapter has its headquarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. Its 
officers are: Pres, W. H. Christy, 
Arbothnot-Stevenson Co.; V. P., J. 
C. Bingham, A. W. McCloy Co.; 2d 
V. P., G. S. Schull, Safety-First 
Supply Co.; Sec., W. C. Griffiths, H. 
W. Johns-Manville Co.; Treas., J. 
M. Williams, Mellon Natl Bank; Li- 
brarian, L. I. MacQueen. 


SIOUX CITY’S SECOND CLASS 


The Sioux City Chapter of the N. 
I. C. was reorganized the middle of 
November, and has a paid up mem- 
bership of 20 members. Continuing 
the study as outlined by the National 
Association, the class this year is 
taking up the study of Economics. 
It was agreed that more benefit 
could be realized from the meetings, 
which are held every two weeks, if 
the services of an instructor could 
be secured. The Chapter was fortu- 
nate in securing the services of 
Prof. Jones, Morningside College, to 
lead them. The chapter members de- 
cided it was not necessary to elect a 
complete personnel of officers, as the 
duties this year would not warrant 
that, so the offices of President and 
Secretary-Treasurer were voted as 
being the only necessary offices to 
be filled. A. T. Nelson of Galinsky 
Bros. Co., is President of the Chap- 
ter, and Robert Tucker of Haley- 
Neeley Company is Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Through the courses held 
under the auspices of the National 
Association the younger members 
hope to become more fitted for 
credit work, and to become more 
active members of the local and na- 
tional associations. 


WASHINGTON CLASS AT GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 

With the opening of the Spring 

semester, the Foreign Service School 

of Georgetown University announced 


Continued on page 36. 
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Around the Directors’ Table 


lhe Directors of the National Association of Credit Men, representing diverse industries and all 
sections of the country, have consented to contribute regularly to this department---THe Epo 


Spend an Extra Fifty 


Dollars! 
By Pres. W. B. Cross 


F. A. Patrick Co., Duluth, Minn. 
ee business has virtu- 
ally reached the stage where 
psychology is exercising its greatest 
influence. 

It experienced deflation, then liqui- 
dation, and now hesitation. 

Fundamental conditions are much 
improved; the immediate outlook is 
encouraging; Spring will give im- 
petus to building, road work, plant- 
ing, inland water transportation, 
mining and many other activities that 
will give work to the unemployed, 
put money in circulation, and im- 
prove the spirit of business. 

What is needed now is a start. We 
have come to the end of the old road 
and the new one opens up a vista of 
great possibilities. 

Here is the psychology of the situ- 
ation: If every person in this coun- 
try who could afford it, would spend 
say an extra fifty dollars for cloth- 
ing, house furnishings, repairs of 
one kind or another, improvements, 
transportation, or other legitimate 
purposes, hesitation would cease, 
confidence would be restored, and 
the mills and factories from the new 
business thus created would hum 
with industry. 

Labor thus employed would enter 
the market as buyers, merchants 
would require additional stocks, and 
in a short time everybody would be 
busy and prosperity would be upon 
us. 

A start is all that is needed. Let 
those who can afford to buy do so, 
and pretty soon everybody will be in 
that class. 


Gossard Collinsworth 
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I am a strong believer in America, 
its resources, its industry and its 
men; and I look forward to the near 
future with confidence, feeling as- 
sured that the worst is back of us, 
and that the future will bring in- 
creasing activity, stability and oppor- 
tunity for American Business. 


How Adjustments Are 
Retarded 
By Ist Vice-Pres. John E. Norvell 


Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

[== sometimes asked this question: 

“What are the Adjustment 
Bureaus of the National Association 
of Credit Men doing in a constructive 
way, or in other words, what propor- 
tion of the estates coming into the 
hands of the Bureaus require the 
services of an undertaker rather than 
of a doctor.” 

In passing through the present 
business readjustment period, there 
is a fruitful field calling for the best 
skill and judgment of our Adjust- 
ment Bureau Department. Whether 
thiough a lack of co-operativeness, 
dilatory tactics or whatever the rea- 
son may be, our Bureaus are some- 
times handicapped in their function- 
ing at the highest efficiency. When 
this does occur, it is an undeserved 
reflection upon the Bureaus them- 
selves. Furthermore, we have in this 
country two commercial corporations 
who will not co-operate in adjust- 
ment matters and always demand 
payment in full, thereby upsetting or 
nullifying the efforts of interested 
creditors in bringing about a friendly 
adjustment, forcing the payment of 
their account in full or bringing on 
bankruptcy proceedings, which, as 


you know, have to be resorted to as; 
last resort by our organization. 

The Tri-State Credit and Adjus- 
ment Bureau, has two cases at thi 
time pending for friendly adjustment 
which these two companies seem de 
termined to force into bankruptcy, 
which to my personal knowledge 
entirely unnecessary and can accom: 
plish no good purpose. 

We have the machinery organize 
throughout the various units of ow 
Adjustment Bureau system, if ow 
members will only take advantage oi 
the facilities offered. But in matter 
of friendly adjustments, it is abs 
lutely necessary to have the consent, 
approval and prompt co-operation oi 
every interested creditor. 


Two Types of Partner- 
ships in Louisiana 
By W. P. Simpson 


C. T. Patterson Co., New Orleans, 
Two types of partnerships exis 

under the laws of Louisiana, tk 
commercial partnership and the ord: 
nary partnership. 

In the Commercial Partnership th 
liability of the partners is in solidi 
while in an Ordinary Partnershy 
each partner is only bound for hi 
share of the partnership debt. Sud 
share being calculated in proportio 
to the number of partners engagti 
in the enterprise, without any attet 
tion to the proportion of the stock 
profits each partner is entitled to. 

In other words, under a Commer 
cial Partnership each individual patt 
ner is liable for the full debts of tht 
concern; but under an Ordinafy 
Partnership, if there should be fow 
partners, each partner is bound fo 
only one-quarter, or if two partnefs 
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each for one-half, irrespective of 
what share they had in the partner- 
ship undertaking. 

Although most partnerships in 
Louisiana would be classed as Com- 
mercial, there are partnerships that 
would come under the head of Ordi- 
nary Partnerships. The courts have 
held that a planting partnership was 
an Ordinary Partnership, and a 
partnership to construct a_ railroad 
was an Ordinary Partnership, etc. 

A Commercial Partnership is de- 
fined by the Louisiana Civil Code as 
follows: 

“To be such as are formed (a) for 
the purchase of any personal property 
and the sale thereof either in the same 
state or changed by manufacture, (b) 
for buying or selling any personal prop- 
erty whatever as factors or brokers, (c) 


for carrying personal property for hire 
in ships or other vessels.” 


The Code also provides as follows: 

“In the Ordinary Partnership each 
partner is bound for his share of the 
partnersh'p debt, calculating such share 
in proportion to the number of partners, 
without any attention to the proportion 
of the stock or profits each is entitled 
to.” 


Ordinary Partnerships are all such 
as are not Commercial. 

A thorough knowledge of the legal 
status of the partnerships is neces- 
sary in granting credit, and the credit 
grantor may know the type of part- 
nership to which he is extending 


credit. This information should be 
of particular value to those credit 
men who have not familiarized them- 
selves with the status of partnerships 
in Louisiana. 


Credit Men’s Only Hope 
By Director E. H. Jaynes 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
LE? me urge every member of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men to avail himself of the Inter- 
change Bureau service. There never 
was a time since the foundation of 
the bureau when the reports were of 
more value in checking credits than 


Elliott Scherer 


Bethel 


right now. With the high mortality 
rate in business houses and the rapid 
obsolescence of ordinary credit in- 
formation, the credit man’s only hope 
today is the Interchange Bureau 
service, giving as it does an accurate 
indication of each merchant’s current 
situation. Financial statements are 
usually two months old at least, and 
very often six months, but if your 
Interchange Bureau report shows 
that your customer is paying his 
bills promptly and taking advantage 
of discount it is a pretty safe basis 
for checking the ordinary order. 

One recent experience of my own 
may serve to illustrate this: Ordi- 
nary reports carried a fairly recent 
financial statement which indicated a 
comfortable situation so far as the 
small order I was checking was con- 
cerned. The Interchange report, 
however, showed that the concern 
was owing some eight other concerns 
anywhere from three to seven 
months past due, and each of these 
debts involved more than my order. 
I cannot say what the result would 
have been if I had not had the Inter- 
change service, because I did not care 
to wait that long for my money. 


‘6 ” 
Why Go? 

By Director E. K. Scherer 
Evansville Metal Bed Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

I N a little pamphlet that comes 

to my desk each month I notice 
the following under the heading 
“Why Go?” 

“Did you ever notice the signs which 
are sometimes tacked on freight cars, 
‘Bad Order,’ ‘Leaky Roof,’ ‘For C nders 
Only,’ ‘For Use on Home Line Only.’ 
These are a few of the things that are 
said about the poor freight cars. And 
people are much like that, thought it is 
not always so easy to see the signs. A 
real Convention such as we will have 
in April is like a big railroad shop to 
put us all in good order again.” 

I would not want to place any 
credit man in the “Bad Order” or 
“Leaky Roof” class in need of re- 
pairs; but even the best of. us need 


Bainbridge 


Jaynes Jordan 

the rejuvenating influence of our 
National Convention. When I 
think of the wonderful opportunity 
offered the credit man to absorb in- 
formation relating to his profes- 
sion, to see and hear men of na- 
tional reputation, to meet his fel- 
low credit men and form valuable 
and lasting friendships by attend- 
ing the National Convention in 
June, I wonder that any credit man 
can willingly stay at home. 

The 1922 Convention at Indian- 
apolis will afford many their first 
opportunity to attend. No city in 
the United States is more favor- 
ably located with respect to rail- 
roads and electric lines. As Indi- 
anapolis is only a night’s run from 
any point between Pittsburgh and 
the Mississippi River, between the 
Ohio River and the Great Lakes, 
the task of traveling to the Con- 
vention City will be very slight. 
The good roads of the state will 
permit many to come in their au- 
tomobiles. The great railway sys- 
tems entering Indianapolis will 
safely and comfortably bring the 
credit man from the East, the West 
and the South. Those from the far 
away sections will be interested in 
visiting the wheat and corn cen- 
ters and in viewing the prairies of 
Indiana. 

Every credit man should begin 
now to plan his trip to the largest 
gathering of the largest single com- 
mercial organization in the world. 
Come to Indianapolis. 


Who’s to Blame? 
By Director Freas B. Snyder 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Mignon, Pa. 


HERE is a commercial crook in 

this country who has more 
aliases than there are states in the 
Union, and whose depredations are 
well known to Mercantile Agencies, 
banks and our Investigation and 
Prosecution Department. Recently 
he started a business using the first 
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name of a relative as the title for a 
manufacturing company because 
he could not trade under his own 
name. With all of the history back 
of him he has recently purchased 
goods on credit from houses in the 
largest business centers. In a few 
weeks the inevitable will- happen, 
the sellers will face a loss and a 
complaint to the Investigation De- 
partment will follow. 

Do you honestly believe that any 
Department, even though it had 
unlimited funds and the services of 
all of the best detectives in the 
country could protect such a credit 
man? There is no protection for 


such a one except a straight jacket 
and a padded cell and even then he 
might be made the victim of a fel- 
low inmate. 

Criminal crooks cause commer- 
cial casualties, but careless credit 
men contribute continually. 


Johnstown’s Monthly Letter 


Johnstown.—Roy G. Wertz of Edward 
Hohn, Inc., writes that following a con- 
sideration of the April 6 Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey conference, the meeting dis- 
cussed the fraudulent case of two Port- 
age, Pa., storekeepers. The association 
decided to prosecute the case as an 
association rather than simply to aid 
the individuals concerned. 

The Johnstown association gets out 
@ monthly letter with items of interest 
to members. It has been decided to hold 
luncheon meetings every second Tues- 
day at the Capital Hotel. 


Credit Men’s State 


Conferences 
(Continued from page 31) 
chairman of the reception commit- 
tee, is aided by Wm. Paul, C. L. 
Reese, J. G. Hack, Geo. Swank, J. 
F. Kauffman and H. M. Tarr. The 
registration committee is composed 
of W. E. John, chairman; Frank 
Clark, J. B. Hershberger and R. G. 
Wertz; the banquet committee: W. 
H. Sanner, chairman; S. M. Furry, 
Joseph Kern and Harry Rose; en- 
tertainment committee: Geo. L. 
Brown, chairman, Thos. Nokes and 
Otto Foerester; publicity commit- 

tee: R. H. Coleman. 

There will be a demonstration of 
the handling of an insolvent debtor 
by a credit manager. 

A prominent credit man will be 
assigned to each of the following 
conference subjects: 

1. Credit Correspondence—its utility 
and value to credit work. What con- 
stitutes a well written letter. How may 


the abilities to write a good letter be 
acquired. 

2. Liquidating the insolvent estate 
and saving the embarrassed debtor. 
How this may be accomplished and 
through what instrumentalities. A 
study of individual action and the ob- 
jective of the Adjustment Bureau. 


3. How should credit be used and 
how may it be abused. An analysis of 
the relations of credit to the Inflation of 
the Post-War Period and the present 
Depression. 

4. How shall the information coming 
into a Credit Department be handled by 
the Credit Manager. Bringing out the 
relative degrees of importance attached 
to certain classes of information and 
the operation the Credit Manager 
antecedent to the Acceptance or Rejec- 
tion of a risk. 

5. The Mercantile Agency Report— 
its value in selecting Credit Risks. The 
good points and the bad points of the 
report. What can the Agencies and the 
Credit Managers do to improve this 
form of Credit Service. 

6. The Federal Reserve System. 
Were its regulations and operations in 
accord with the needs of War and Post 
War periods, and has it proved a good 
servant and Ally of our commerce in 
these trying times. A Review of the 
system—its regulations and operations. 


Credit Institute Students 


(Continued on page 33) 
that it would broaden its course to 
prepare students for the problems to 
be confronted in training for consu- 
lar and commercial agents. One of 
the new courses announced was 
“Domestic and Foreign Credits” un- 
der the supervision of John B. 
Moore,, George F. Muth & Co., of 
the Washington association. Shortly 
after the beginning of the course 
Mr. Moore was obliged to give up the 
work temporarily on account of his 
health and Wm. Gordon Buchanan 
has obligingly conducted the work 
since then. There are now 19 stu- 
dents in the new class and the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the Institute ex- 
pects to be a very important factor 
in association affairs as time goes on. 


Positions Wanted 


CREDIT MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER— 
Many years experience. Executive ability; as- 
sumes all responsibility, credits and collections; 
also arranges loans, letters of credit, forei; 
exchange, etc. Well known at many New Y 
banking institutions. Age 46, married. Salary 
6,000. Address Advertisement 653. ; . 
OUNG MAN—Age 25, married, university 
training, six years as credit supervisor and of- 
fice mana; ent, desires similar position within 
the Pittsburgh district. 
available on short notice. 
ment. 554. 


GENERAL OFFICE EXECUTIVE—Credit 
man, accountant. 18 years experience; 15 years 
with present employers, complete supervision, 


Best references and 
Address Advertise- 


financial end of business and assistant to presi 
dent. Change now desirable. Wish to join sound 
broad gauge concern requiring services of office 
executive of proven character, — and_expe- 
rience. American, age 34, marri Pacific 
Northwest preferred but will consider elsewhere. 
Address Advertisement 655. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
American, age 31, married. Ten years expe- 
rience with representative houses. Highest cre- 
dentials covering character and ability. Address 
Advertisement 656. 


THE MAN YOU WANT—CONSTRUCTIVE 
CREDIT EXPERT—since 1909, Age 36. Uni- 
versity man with real business poise, initiative 
ambition, tactful judgment and backbone, desires 
change and is ne for wholesale connection in 
vicinity of Great Lakes or in Canada. In charge 
of credits running into millions a year—consis- 
tently enviable record from every angle. Gilt edge 
references from former employer as to character, 
ability and industry. Initial salary $6,000. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 657. 


THE CREDIT MONTH, 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—\Y, 
like to hear from concern desiring a man with » 
yous lence as credit man, office 

uyer Office supplies. At present am 
these positions with a manufacturing confectiogs| 
but desire a change of location. Address Ady, 
tisement 658. 


CREDIT MANAGER, ACCOUNTANT 4 
OFFICE MANAGER—American, age 40; 
cation, College of Experience and Caivertiy 4 
Hard Knocks. 12 years experience with mm 
facturers selling retail trade. I invite investj 
tion of my record. Will locate anywhere but mi 
dle west preferred. Employed at present dray; 
salary of $4,000, but desire change for persoy) 
reasons. vailable on reasonable notice. 
Advertisement 659. 


POSITION DESIRED AS CREDIT aw 
COLLECTION MANAGER or assistant wij 
manufacturing or jobbing establishment “1 
permanence and opportunity for abiliay, efficien 
and loyalty. Age 39; 20 years business tm 
ing, 14 in credits and collections and office my 
agement; with present employers 17 years, for th 
last 14 have had charge of all credits and colle 
tions covering every state and Canada. Ex 
rience in both short and long term crdits, Hig 
est references as to character and ability. Wo 
consider position as assistant credit man, aly 
moderate salary to start if future prospects m 
pre. = 3 a preferni 
est reasons for a TOM preset 
position. Address Advertisement 660. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGE 
OR ASSISTANT—Open for immediate positia 
Five years successful experience; thoroughly co. 
petent, resourceful and reliable; well acquaintd 
with middle west trade; loss during past 2 yean 
less than 1-5 of 1%. Graduate of university ani 
student at law; thoroughly conversant with x 
counting. Permanency, rather than high init 
salary desired. Age 31, married. Address A 
vertisement 661. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN—Capable of fre 
ing credit executive from handling departmentd 
routine. 6 years pene. Thorough knowledge 
of accountancy. ill accept position anywhr 
with prospects better than present connectin 
Salary $2,500. Address Advertisement 662. 


CREDIT MAN—Age 40, married. For may 
years with a wholesale dry goods house doig 
an annual business of millions of dollars amoy 
retailers and manufacturers. Open for positin 
Address Advertisement 663. 


CREDIT MAN—Ten years experience checkiy 
Oklahoma and Texas credits; capable executin 
and accountant—available now. Address At 
vertisement 664. 


CREDIT MAN—Correspondent, sales, office ani 
advertising manager. Young man, ten years with 
well-known garment manufacturer; highest re 
apes; moderate salary. Address Advertisemet 


CREDIT and OFFICE MANAGER—Wit 
many years experience in handling credits, colle 
tions, corporation accounting, general office mat 

ment and public accounting. Open for imme 
diate connection. Address Advertisement 666. 


YOUNG MAN—Age 26, university training, 
three years in credit and collection department ¢ 
lar; corporation, past two years in charge @ 
collections, desires position within Metropolita 
district. Address Advertisement 667. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT ASSISTANT OF 

OFFICE EXECUTIVE: American, married, 

age 36, has had sound business training as offic 

assistant, head of import department and mam 

g" of branch offices. Available immediately i« 
. Y. District. Address Advertisement 668. 


YOUNG MAN— 32, Protestant, good chat 
acter, now employed; a number of years credit 
experience, together with considerable study along 
business lines, well vi in credit work, desirts 
position as credit manager with progress 
Christian concern, where absolute honesty is & 
sired and ability appreciated. Salary $3,000. A¢ 
dress Advertisement 669. 


YOUNG MAN—Married. Considerable exp 
rience in the east and Oklahoma, seeks bette 
opportunity than present connection offers. De 
sires assignment as manager of credits or as firt 
assistant in large corporation with opportunity 
for advancement. horoughly familiar | 
methods employed in checking crdits for oil t 
finery direct to trade as well as jobbers. Addres 
Advertisement 670. 


Membership Plans Progressing 


Winston-Salem.—Seventeen members 
heard Col. W. A. Blair address a recett 
luncheon meeting of the Winston-Salem 
association. The chief feature of the 
meeting was membership work,. write 
I’ C. Crutchfield. 
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Credit Men Busy From Tacoma to Providence 


Boston Approves Arms 


Conference 

Boston.—The Boston association lis- 
tened to “A View of the Washington 
Conference by an Amateur” at a recent 
meeting voted reaffirmation of its atti- 
the Boston Evening Transcript, who 
was in Washington during the Confer- 
ence and saw and studied at close range 
all of the statesmen, gave a very in- 
structive address. He emphasized the 
danger of overestimating as well as un- 
derestimating the Conference and what 
it accomplished and declared that the 
success of the Five-Power Treaty de- 
pends on the treatment accorded it by 
the House of Representatives. The 
meeting voted reaffirmation of its atti- 
tude in favor of the Daylight-Saving 
Law and at the close of Mr. Williams’ 
talk adopted unanimously a resolution 
approving the results of the Arms 
Conference. 


Increased Production to Re- 
place Destroyed Capital 


Boston.—Alvan T. Simonds, president 
of Simonds Mfg. Co., speaking at the 
last monthly meeting and dinner of the 
Boston association, made a plea for the 
replacement of capital destroyed during 
the war by immediate increase of pro 
duction of basic commodities. He said 
in part: “A large circulation of money 
per person doubtless helps make high 
prices. The circulation per person is 
the amount of money available for cir- 
culation, multiplied by the rapidity wich 
which it circulates. But high prices 
or rising prices seldom mean real pros- 
perity. Our eras of greatest real pros- 
perity have been during the periods of 
low prices or falling prices. 

“Prosperity depends upon wealth 
saved and put into business enterprises 
of the right kind. The wealth saved by 
an individual or a nation can never 
exceed the difference between what is 
produced and what is consumed. 

“The most prosperous individual and 

the most prosperous country, other 
things being equal, is the one which 
produces with great efficiency and con. 
sumes with great prudence and econ- 
omy. 
“Follow this rule: Save your money 
and invest it or put it into the savings 
bank, which will invest it for you. The 
free spender is usually reducing the 
capital which business needs. He is 
delaying prosperity.” 

Wilbur F. Beale, E. M. Hamlin Co., 
explained the general financial condi- 
tion which made it possible for Ponzi 
to secure so much money in so short a 
time. Pres. Edward P. Tuttle presided. 


New Bureau Established 
Bristol.—The Bristol association is 
now holding two meetings every month. 
At the last meeting a committee was 
appointed to organize a local credit in- 
terchange bureau with the expectation 
of affiliating with the Central Inter- 
change Bureau. The tax question was 
also discussed and a report was made 
by J. H. Faucette who was one of the 
delegates to the State Convention at 
Nashville. 
At a recent meeting the doings of the 
€ conference were further discussed 
and the report of the Interchange 
Bureau offered to the effect that every- 


thing had been prepared to organize 
an Interchange Bureau for immediate 
operation. It was voted to proceed 
along the lines the committee had rec- 
ommended. 

There was also a profitable discussion 
of bankrupts and fire losses. 


** Husbands and Wives” 

Buffalo—Husbands and Wives” was 
the topic of Douglas Malloch’s talk be- 
fore the last dinner meeting of the 
Buffalo association. The attendance 
was 116. Mr. Malloch, “Poet of the 
Woods,” succeeded in keeping his audi- 
ence in excellent humor. Dancing was 
the order of the evening following the 
address and the association kept up its 
reputation for pleasantly entertaining 
the ladies at its annual affair. 


Discussion on Commercial 


Law 

Chicago.—The second lecture of the 
series on commercial law being given 
by John C. Teevan, professor of Law at 
Northwestern University, School of 
Commerce, before the Chicago associa- 
tion forum meetings was called “Sales 
and Negotiable Paper.” An interesting 
and valuable discussion followed the 
talk. J. Arthur Marvin, C. P. A., Amer- 
ican Audit Co., spoke on “Analysis of 
Credit Facts in Your Files.” 


Discuss General Business 

Cincinnati.—Following an all day 
conference of Credit Interchange Bureau 
managers, the Cincinnati association 
was addressed by E. B. Moran, manager 
of the Central Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
on general business conditions. E. V. 
Townsend, Huntington, W. Va., dis- 
cussed conditions in the coal-mining 
region. Sec. O. A. Montgomery of the 
Detroit association, explained conditions 
in the automotive industry. Conditions 
in northern Ohio was the subject dis- 
cussed by, Secretary Cole of the Toledo 
association. National Vice-Pres. Nor- 
vell talked on general conditions. 


Heavy Tax Burden Inevitable 
. Cleveland.—Charles R. Wier, vice- 
president of DeLong Hook & Eye Co., 
Philadelphia, addressed the Cleveland 
association, at its last meeting, on the 
subject of letter writing. 

Daniel C. Roper, former commission- 
er of Internal Revenue, before the joint 
meeting of the Cleveland association 
and the Cleveland Committee of Bank- 
ing Institutions, said: “One of the 
major problems of our own country 
which must wait for solution until world 
commerce is re-established is federal 
taxation. We must make up our minds 
to carry heavy tax burdens for a long 
time. To be sure they may be ametio- 
rated, but we have got to carry the 
burdens provided the law will permit us 
to take in enough income to meet the 
taxes. A great boon will be obtained 
for business when we get the income 
tax law revised permanently so that we 
may have as long a holiday from tax 
legislation as from building navies. 
What we need is a simple law, canzeble 
of adjustment by raising and lowering 
rates without disturbing the funda- 
mentals. 

“We must realize that taxation de- 


pends very largely on commerce. If 
we could have ten years of co-operation 
such as was given by American busi- 
ness men during the war, all our prob 
lems would be solved and conditions 
would be so much better that we would 
not recognize our country at the end of 
that period.” 

Cleveland Association members are 
mourning the death of their first presi- 
dent, Col. J. J. Sullivan, chairman of 
the Board of the Central National Bank 
Savings and Trust Co., which occurred 
in February after a short illness due to 
pneumonia. Col. Sullivan was the 
founder of his bank, and was one of 
the charter members and early leaders 
of the Cleveland association. 

T. J. Whearty, National Carbon Co., 
has been transferred by his company to 
New York where he will have charge of 
all credits and also of the accounts re- 
ceivable accounting. Friends in the As- 
sociation where Mr. Whearty has been 
an active member for many years are 
congratulating him upon, his promotion. 
He served three years on the Associa- 
tion’s board of Trustees, has been active 
in committee effort and constant in his 
attendance at meetings. Members who 
served with Mr. Whearty on the board, 
to the number of 25, gave him a sur- 
prise dinner at the Statler and pre- 
sented him with a silver loving cup. 

Ralph W. Touzeau, one of the Asse- 
ciution’s active workers, has just made 
a new connection as credit manager for 
the Hiram Rivitz Co., and has resigned 
as assistant treasurer and credit man- 
ager of the Lakewood Engineering Co. 
A. J. Minke, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Touzeau, succeeds him. 


Vice-Pres. Norvell at 


Columbus 

Columbus—One hundred members 
and guests attended the last dinner 
meeting of the Columbus association. 
Excellent music was furnished by the 
Norton Sisters of the College of Music. 
The fifteen lucky ticket holders re- 
ceived prizes consisting of one pound 
of butter each, donated by Brownell 
Sons Co. 

John E. Norvell, Norvell-Chambers 
Shoe Co., Huntington, W. Va., 1st vice- 
pres. of the National Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Business from 
the Firing Line.” He discussed the 
mining situation in West Virginia and 
the wide effect it has had upon business 
in general. 


Dayton Steps Forward 

Dayton.—The first edition of the new 
bulletin of the Dayton association made 
its appearance at the last dinner meet- 
ing of the association, whose members 
are congratulating themselves on its 
excellent make-up, writes K. L. Esta- 
brook. 

At this meeting C. D. West (“Zeph- 
on”), manager of the Investigation and 
Prosecution Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men, addressed 
the Dayton members on “Caution and 
Credit.” John H. Winters, Winters Na- 
tional Bank, spoke on the Robert Morris 
Associates, the organization of bankers 
in the National Association of Credit 
Men. The Dayton association has re- 
cently formed a chapter of this active 
and progressive organization. 
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What Adjustments Can Do 


El Paso—The annual report of the 
Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State As- 
sociation is an interesting commentary 
on the valuable work that the adjust- 
ment bureaus are doing. The figures 
supplied by Sec. T. E. Blanchard show 
that in the past year the Bureau at El 
Paso was able to realize over 73 per 
cent. cash of the face value of the assets 
and to turn over to the creuitors 48 per 
cent. of the liab lities. Such a record, 
in a year of falling prices and inactive 
business, when it was dfficult to dis- 
pose of stock at almost any price, 
is quite remarkable. The expense was 
only 8.37 per cent. of the assets 1 qui- 
dated. The comments by Sec. Blan- 
chard on some of the estates add in- 
terest to the figures: “Nos. 24 and 31 
were not estates liquidated, but adjust- 
ments made for the creditors. These 
cases represent some of the best ac- 
complishments of the association dur- 
ing the year. 

“No. 31 was a recovery under the 
Bulk Sales Law. The purchaser had 
paid the debtor in full for the stock and 
fixtures purchased and the debtor had 
squandered the money leaving $2,669.78 
owing to our members. We recovered 
this amount from the purchaser because 
he failed to comply with the terms of 
the Bulk Sales Law. Had it not been 
for this law the creditors would have 
lost 100 per cent. of their claims. 

“No. 24 was a case where a dis- 
couraged, disgruntled, disabled debtcr 
had simply thrown up his hands and 
the word “CAN’T” was written on his 
forehead in capital letters. He was 
not exactly broke but very badly bent. 
The association got in behind him, and 
under him, and placed a man over him 
in charge of his business, and pulled him 
out of the hole in a very few months. 
Cred'‘tors of this particular estate have 
comp'imented the association very 
highly because of the prompt and ef- 
ficient manner in which the adjustment 
was handled.” 


Credit, the Ally of Commerce 

Evansville—‘Credit, the Ally of 
Modern Commerce, its Historical De- 
velopment and the Part it is Playing in 
the Business World Today,” was the 
subject of the excellent address given 
by Leo Spiegel before the Indiana State 
Conference and again at a recent meet- 
ing of the Evansville association. 


Boost Grand Rapids 


Grand Rapids.—L. Z. Caukin, vice- 
pres., Fourth Natl. Bank of Grand 
Rapids, spoke on “What’s the Matter 
with Henry?” before the last meeting 
of the Grand Rapids association. John 
B. Hutchins, Carr-Hutchins-Anderson 
Co., talked on “Grand Rapids, a Good 
Place to Live.” 


“Greatest Commercial Broth- 


erhood in the World” 

Greensboro.—Twenty-five members of 
the Greensboro, N. C., association at- 
tended the first meeting since its organ- 
ization by the wholesale men of the 
city, J. Norman Wills, John W. 
Simpson and Frank C. Boyles discussed 
the value of the association and de- 
clared that proper co-operation would 
make it a really active force in busi- 
ness. 


Pres. Patterson, acting as toastmas- 


ter, said that the purpose of the asso- 
ciation was to show the public that it 
is ready to take part in the affa.rs of 
the community. Jobbers were some- 
times looked upon as parasites and with 
no romance, but affiliation with the Na- 
tional Association would soon convince 
Greensboro that they were active busi- 
ness men. 

Mr. Wills, who has been a member of 
the National Association for some 
years and is familiar with its objects, 
declared it is the greatest commercial 
brotherhood in the world. Mr. Simpson 
described credit as a sensitive thing, 
and said that the exchange of ideas and 
discussion of credit problems at meet- 
ings would be very helpful. 

The officers of the new assoc‘ation 
are pres. J. W. Patterson, The Patter- 
son Co.; vice-pres. P. A. Hayes, Just ce 
Drug Co.; sec. J. E. Murray, Carolina 
Wholesale Grocery Co. 


President Carder Installed 

Huntington.—Retiring president H. 
S. Potts of the Huntington association 
reviewed the high points of his admin- 
istration and made a hit with everyone 
present at the last meeting. He has in 
the past year made a fine record as 
president. C. R. Carder, vice-pres. 
Huntington National Bank, who suc- 
ceeds him, is going to continue the 
good work. Other new officers are 
vice-presidents Leon Shackelford, Hunt- 
ington Drug Co., Thomas Field, Mc- 
Clintock & Field, Ashland, Ky., and A. 
D. Markin. C. C. Harro'd was re-elected 
sec.-treas.; he is a live wire and a man 
who gets results, reports M. S. Flynn, 
Huntington Wholesale Furniture Co. 

National vice-pres. Norvell spoke on 
selling the association to prospective 
members, and James T. Morris dis- 
cussed extending credit to country mer- 
chants. The association accepted an 
invitation to go to Ashland, Ky., for 
the next monthly meeting, which is ex- 
pected to be a big affair. A _ tuneful 
ladies’ quartette entertained dur'ng the 
meeting. 


Convention Chairmen Chosen 

Indianapolis.—James A. Collins, 
Judge of Criminal Court, addressed a 
recent luncheon meeting of that asso- 
ciation. His topic, ‘The Other Half,” 
gave him opportunity to describe the 
inside working of the court room. “One 
half of the world is not interested in the 
other ha'f. What a tremendous force 
this brings into the mind when one 
realizes that 100,000 annually enter our 
county prisons and jails and virtually 
nothing is being done except here and 
there where.an officer rises above the 
cold facts of law and looks into the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” 

He declared that Indiana stands in 
the front ranks of those who are help. 
ing the unfortunates. Indiana held the 
first session of the embryo court for 
children in 1901 and this was the first 
court of its kind in America. In 1903 
the State legislature enacted the Juve- 
nile Court law as it stands today. Judge 
Collins denounced the jail system and 
condition of the jails. Through his ef- 
forts the State passed a law in 1915 
creating a penal farm and of the 1500 
offenders he has sentenced since that 
time not one has been a repeater. He 
urged that prisoners be paid for their 
work in order that their families and 
dependants might be supported and 
thus relieve charity organizations of 
caring for them. 
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Annual Convention plans are pn 
gressing. (See article on the Nationg 
Convention elsewhere in this issue gf 
the Crepir MonTHLyY.) 


Odd vs. Even Contest Starts 

Indianapolis —A February luncheoy 
meeting of the Indianapo:is association 
was a surprise to the members who at 
tended it. Instead of having an outside 
speaker the meeting was turned over 
to an active member, A. W. Macy, who 
explained a plan for arousing interes 
and increasing the attendance at the 
weekly luncheons and other meetings, 
The plan divides the membership into 
Odds and Evens. Henry Knaff was 
selected captain of the Odds and C. W. 
Steeg of the Evens. The two sections 
will compete for a period of twelve 
weeks and at the close of the contest 
the losing side will give a banquet to 
the winners. The members of the In 
dianapolis association entered into the 
plan with enthusiasm, reports Secre 
tary Kenneth E. Smith. 

The association chartered two spe 
cial Pullmans and 38 members attended 
the State Conference in Fort Wayne. 


500 Delegates 500 

Johnstown.—Bad checks and im 
proved service of the association were 
discussed at the recent meeting of the 
Johnstown association. During the past 
few weeks merchants have had many 
bad checks to contend with. Relief was 
sought through co-operation with other 
members of the association. 

More than 500 delegates are expected 
to attend the Pennsylvania New Jer 
sey State Conference of Credit Men on 
April 6 at Johnstown. E. F. McGinley, 
Anderson Paper & Twine Co., is general 
chairman of the conference. He has 
nominated the following committeemen 
to help him: Reception, George F. Lee, 
chairman; H. M. Tarr, William H. Paul, 
C. L. Reese, J. G. Hack, George Swank 
and J. F. Kauffman; Registration, W. 
E. Johnson, chairman; Frank Clark, J. 
B. Hershberger, R. G. Wertz; banquet, 
William H. Sanner, chairman; S. M 
Furry, Joseph Kern and Harry Rose; 
Entertainment, George L. Brown, chait 
man; Tom Nokes and Otto Foerister; 
Publicity, Ralph H. Coleman. 

Friendly adjustment vs. bankruptcy 
was the subject of Attorney Russel R. 
Yost’s talk at a recent luncheon meet 
ing of the Johnstown association. 

Re-election of officers took place re 
cently; Pres. G. F. Lee, Vice-pres. W 
H. Sanner and Sec.-Treas. R., H. Cole 
man were re-elected. The treasurer's 
report showed that the association is 
now on a self-supporting basis; and it 
terest among members is growing 4 
the association’s u:efulness is demot 
strated. 

Attorney S. B. Hare, of Altoona, dis 
cussed co-operation and organization 
among credit men. 


Co-operation in Settlements 

Kalamazoo.—Prezident Fuller pre 
sided at the last monthly meeting ¢ 
the Kalamazoo Association heid at the 
Park American Hotel, with 66 member? 
present. A very gracious invitation 
from the Indianapolis Association to 4° 
tend the Annual Convention to be heli 
in June was read and a motion to thauk 
the association for the invitation was 
put to vote and carried. Chas. M¢ 
Carthy, Chairman of the Co-operation 
and Credit Methods Committee, spoke 
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on the need of co-operation among 
credit grantors and urged all members 
to use their utmost endeavors to bring 
about co-operative settlements wherever 
possible. Chairman Olmsted of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Committee 
dwelt on the great good resulting from 
the parring of checks, and urged the 
members to insist in all cases that 
checks be handled at par. 

Chairman Murray of the Membership 
Committee reported for membership the 
Michigan Bread Co., N. N. Davison, 
representative, The Kalamazoo Pharma- 
cal Co., F. J. Maus, representative. The 
applicants were voted into membership. 

F. A. Gorham, Federal Tax expert, 
gave a very interesting talk on the new 
income and profit tax law, explaining 
the changes in detail, and outlining what 
might be expected in the future. His 
talk was followed by a very instructive 
round-table discussion of various points, 
and he answered many questions. A 
vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Gor- 
ham for his good nature and helpful- 


ness. 


A Constructive Year—1922 


Kansas City.—National Sec.-Treas. 
Tregoe’s address on “Credit Problems 
Today” before the last dinner meeting 
of the Kansas City association was one 
of the most interesting and instructive 
talks the association ever heard, writes 
Sec. A. E. Adam. The speaker urged 
that the indebtedness of the Allies 
should be used for the development of 
the natural resources of the countries 
that need it most. He declared that to 
demand gold to settle the debts would 
serve only to aggravate the economic 
instability of the world: the United 
States has too much gold as it is. “This 
will be a subnormal year for business, 
but it will be a constructive year. 
Work eternal is one of the big reme- 
dies,” 

The association adopted a resolution 
commending the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem as a wonderful ally to the nation’s 
business during the war and the post- 
war period. 


Credit Women’s 


“Fashion Show” 


Los Angeles.—The. Los Angeles asso- 
ciation is probably the only one to have 
a regularly organized ‘Ladies’ Divi- 
sion.” This division, under leadership 
of Miss Florence E. Banks, had com- 
plete charge of the program of the last 
meeting. There are about 50 active 
women in this branch of the association, 
representing forty-four lines of trade 
and they have their own “chairmen” of 
Membership, Reception and Holding 
Committees. 

At 5:30 on this particular evening, 
the credit women staged what they 
called a “Fashion Show,” each one being 
dressed in a fancy costume to represent 
her particular line of business. These 
were very striking, as well as elegant, 
and proved to the men members that 
the women are wide awake. The men 
now know who the women are and in 
what lines they are engaged so that bet- 
ter co-operation and he!pfulness may 
result. 

During the dinner hour a report was 
given by Membership Chairman H. I. 
Bremmer. F. B. McComas offered to 
Pick five men and challenge the entire 
association to bring in more new mem- 


bers than this picked team. This cre- 
ated quite a bit of excitement and the 
result will be an enlarged membership 
for the Los Angeles association. 


At 7 p. m. president R. L. McCourt 
turned the meeting over to Miss Flor- 
ence E. Banks, “Superior Judgess” of 
the Ladies’ Division. 


The first number was a group of 
songs, very finely rendered by the Cali- 
fornia Girls Quartette, who gave an 
encore of songs dealing with the sub- 
ject of “Credit,” which made a hit of 
course. 

An address of welcome was then giv- 
en by Miss Lyla Cleveland, Chairman 
of the Holding Committee. 


Mrs. Belle Prouty, representing the 
first firm to send a woman representa- 
tive to the meetings of the association, 
gave a resume of the growth of the 
Ladies’ Division. An expression of 
thanks to the men of the association for 
their courtesy and helpfulness to the 
ladies was given by Miss Clora Har- 
rison. 


A change was then made in the pro- 
gram as there had been several re- 
quests for a grand march of the ladies 
in costume. A march made around the 
dining room by the ladies of course re- 
ceived a great ovation. 


Baroness Otilly deRopp gave a talk, 
“America, the Land of their Dreams.” 
She was born and educated in Russia, 
and came to this country about six 
years ago. She gave a very vivid pic- 
ture of conditions in Russia before the 
revolution, particularly tie banking sys- 
tem with its many ramifications, 
tcuched on con‘itions as they are now, 
and drew a comparison with the United 
States and the wonderful opportunities 
there are here for growth, not only in 
business but in all lines. She urged 
upon all Americans to be more loyal 
than ever and to do all in their power 
to suppress any disloyalty that may ex- 
ist. 


Miss Maybelle Barnett, “Associate 
Judgess” of the Ladies’ Division, accom- 
panied by Miss M. M. Cavey, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, rendered 
whistling solos. 

Miss Lloy Galpin, instructor of His- 
tory in the Los Angeles High School 
and president of the Los Angeles County 
Federation of Business: & Professional 
Women’s Clubs, chose as her subject, 
“Work and Play.” Miss Galpin is high- 
ly cultured and educated, and brought 
forth some decidedly new ideas on this 
subject. She said that we are all too 
prone to sit back and let the other per- 
son amuse us, and as a result most peo. 
ple’s play is some other person’s work, 
and that we all must take on a different 
attitude towards work and play with 
the idea of greater helpfulness towards 
the other fellow. 


Miss Banks created a great deal of 
amusement with her talk on “How to 
Read People at Sight.” After giving 
the basic methods of determining a per- 
son’s characteristics on sight, she called 
the most prominent men in the associa- 
tion to the floor, told them to which 
type they belonged and “told something” 
on each one of them in such a manner 
as to keep the audience in a decidedly 
good humor. 

The men say this program was de- 
cidedly novel and the best one ren- 
dered. Ask any of them, challenges the 
special news correspondent of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Returning to Economic 
Stability 
Milwaukee—Two hundred and twen- 
ty heard National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe 
address the recent dinner meeting of 
the Milwaukee association on “Yester- 
day, Today, Tomorrow.” He declared 
that normalcy is on its way, that 1922 
will be a constructive year, a returning 

to economic stability. 

After the meeting 125 members of the 
association left on a special train for 
Wausau where the State Conference of 
Credit Men was held. 


Congratulate Mr. Britt 

Nashville—A most enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held by the Nashville associa- 
tion recently at which co-operation with 
the Adjustment Bureau was discussed. 
The speakers were Pres. Weaver Har. 
ris, H. T. Hill, Thos. Steele, H. L. Wil- 
liamson and Lamar Pound. 

J. E. Britt, Britt-Roberts Co., special 
news correspondent, was unable to at- 
tend the meeting as his marriage to 
Miss Anne Upshaw Buckner took place 
the same evening. Mr. and Mrs. Britt 
will live in Belle Meade Park, Nashville. 


- _..Kzerman is Secretary 

Newark.—Werner van H. Ezerman, 
formerly with the General Leather Co., 
is now secretary of the North Jersey as- 
sociation. Friends of Mr. Ezerman wish 
him all success in his new and impor- 
tant post. Readers of the Crepitr 
MONTHLY will remember an excellent 
article by Mr. Ezerman in the June 
1921 issue called “Statements in Credit 
Granting.” 


Relation of Insurance 
to Credit Risks 
New York.—“Insurance and its Rela- 
tion to Credit Risks” was the topic of 
W. N. Bament’s address before the last 
Forum Meeting of the N. Y. association. 
Mr. Bament is general adjuster of the 


Home Insurance Co. The CRepit 
MONTHLY published in November 1922 
an article by him called “The Theory of 
Adjustments.” 

W. J. Moran, attorney for Travellers’ 
Insurance Co. also spoke on insuran:e, 
The .carrying of adequate insurance by 
debtors, in strong, reliable companies 
has become a matter of increasing im- 
portance to creditors. Within recent 
years the progress made in extending 
the benefits and scope of different types 
of insurance policies has made impera- 
tive a close study of the whole subject. 


Congratulations for Meek 


and Marshall 

New York.—Charles E. Meek, for 
seven years secretary and from 1914 to 
1915 president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president of the American 
Exchange National Bank. Howard Mar- 
shall, past president of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association and now a 
member of the Bankruptcy Law ®xecu- 
tive Committee of the National Associu- 
tion, has also been elected assistant 
vice-president of the same bank. 


When a Receiver Takes 
Charge of the Bank 


Norfolk.—Discussion at the last few 
regular luncheon meetings of the Nor- 
folk-Tidewater assoriation has centered 
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around the liability of customers for 
checks issued on a bank in North Caro- 
lina which were not paid on account of 
the bank being placed in the hands of a 
receiver. The customer’s checks, how- 
ever, were charged back to his account 
and delivered to him along with other 
cancelled checks with the usuai state- 
ment. It was the consensus of opinion 
among the lawyers consulted that the 
customer under such circumstances is 
relieved of any further liability in con- 
nection with the debt for which his 
check was tendered. 

Members of the association are solidly 
behind certain bills before the State 
legislature: Senate Bill 120—requiring 
persons doing business under an as- 
sumed name, to file a certificate desig- 
nating the person or persons who are 
conducting the business; House Bill 49 
—amending the present law so as to al- 
low removal of a case involving more 
than $50 from the Magistrate’s Court 
only upon execution of a suitable bond; 
House Bill 42—providing that the land- 
lord shall have a lien on merchandise 
for six months rental instead of twelve 
months as at present. 

A. Creech, special news correspondent, 
Harris, Woodson, Barbee Co., Inc., 
writes that the average attendance at 
luncheon meetings is thirty. 


Explains Bankruptcy 


Law Changes 

Philadelphia.—In explaining the pur- 
pose of the proposed changes in the 
National Bankruptcy Act, Chairman E. 
P. Bailey at meeting of the Philadelphia 
association, showed that the object of 
these changes was to prevent fraudu- 
lent debtors (who had taken advantage 
of the Bankruptcy Act) from obtaining 
discharges from bankruptcy in order to 
start in business again. The great point 
that the National Bankruptcy Law Com- 
mittee is working for is to see that it 
will be impossible for such a debtor to 
obtain a discharge from his previously 
contracted debts. 

Secretary Longacre talked on the 
class in Credits. 

Otto Eisenlohr’s Co. distributed val- 
entines in the form of cigars to the gen- 
tlemen and boxes of candy to the ladies 
present, reports D. R. Goodwin, Walls, 
Owen & Stambach Co. 


Bailey 


Uehlinger on Business Service 

Philadelphia.—H. Uehlinger, Hilo 
Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., gave the 
principal address at a recent luncheon 
meeting of the Philadelphia association. 
He described the credit manager who 
takes service to his customer for his 
ideal and who instead of devoting his 
energy to keeping away from doubtful 
risks, does all in his power to serve and 
help his customers who are in trouble. 
Neither laws nor jails nor business 
schools will prevent losses, he declared, 
but going to the customer and helping 
him with his problems will save not 
only the credit man his customer, but 
the whole community from loss. Busi- 
ness service as taught by Mr. Uehlinger 
takes a man before he gets into trouble 
and prevents him from running on the 
rocks of financial disaster. If this Serv- 
ice is given throughout all the depart- 
ments of the business, the trouble it 
takes will be paid for many times. 

D. R. Goodwin, Walls, Owen & Stam- 
bach Co., writes that David R. Carson, 
Central National Bank, has announced 
a proposed membership drive. 


Membership “Score Board” 


Pitisburgh—Bishop Edwin Holt 
Hughes, Bishop of the M. E. Church, 
Boston Area, addressed the economic 
forum of the Pittsburgh association at 
its last meeting on “Lessons from Lin- 
coln’s Life.” 

The Membership Committee have 
well defined plans for an intensive 
campaign. A. C. Mills, chairman, ap- 
pointed G. W. Wakefield, J. G. McCaw 
and J. C. Bingham as a special com- 
mittee to further the idea for a “score 
board” to show the standing of the 
teams during the campaign. 

Mrs. Gertrude Breslay Fuller, speak- 
ing at the joint meeting of the Congress 
of Women’s Clubs and the Pittsburgh 
association on the “Friendship of Na- 
tions,” declared that friendship of na- 
tions means a world at peace and a 
peaceful world means the concentrating 
of thought and brain, effort and en- 
deavor toward peaceful pursuits. The 
net result is more business, national 
and international. “No nation can pros- 
per staggering under the burdens of 
taxation accruing from the feverish 
preparation for the ‘next war.’” 


Valentine Dinner 

Portland.—The February. dinner 
meeting of the Portland association was 
entirely a social affair, writes I. L. Mc- 
Cabe, Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. The 
amusements were novel and everyone 
enjoyed himself to the utmost. The 
program of this Valentine Dmnner and 
Dancing Party included Marie and 
Irene Watson, professional vaudeville 
entertainers, exhibition dancing; Robert 
and Donald Grant, in popular harmony 
duets; and Larry Stoll’s Orchestra. 


Prominent Providence Mem- 


bers Good Actors 

Providence.—Albert A. Deal, New 
England Tel. & Tel. Co., was stage 
manager of a one act comedy. produced 
before the Providence association meet- 
ing recently. The actors were William 
H. C. Just, Greene Anthony & Co., (Mr. 
Innocent Insolvent Debtor), Howard F. 
Barker, Belcher & Loomis Hdw. Co. 
(Mr. Anxious for Business Attorney), 
Horace M. Peck, Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers’ Board of Trade (Mr. Creditor’s At- 
torney for Trustee), and Edward C. 
Stiness, lawyer (Mr. Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy). 


Depression Caused by 


Hallucinations? 

Rochester—Theodore H. Price, N. 
Y., well known economist, addressed 
the Rochester association at its last 
monthly dinner meeting on “Some Fi- 
nancial Hallucinations.” People bring 
about hard times by vociferously insist- 
ing that they are due; it is absurd to 
count on being sick seven years because 
one has been well that long; he proved 
that the wealth of the world (the things 
that men use or desire, land and un- 
consumed products of productive and 
constructive labor) have not been re. 
duced by the war; “the world’s illusion 
of poverty”; increased manufacture dur- 
ing and since the war has increased the 
stocks of the world; as to the “favor- 
able balance of trade,” it is impossible 
to sell more abroad than we buy in 
order to be prosperous; our ability to 
sell our surplus overseas depends upon 
our willingness to buy there, to spend 
there or to loan there the balances 
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4 are due us on account of goo 
sold. 

Mr. Price thinks that these hallucing. 
tions have caused the present depra, 
sion through which we have just been 
passing. Many economists do not agre 
with Mr. Price’s opinions and think thy 
the depression through which we an 
passing has been real and not causej 
by financial hallucinations. 

















Economic Instability 


St. Joseph.—W. E. Smith, Hammon 
Packing Co., reports that 175 membey 
and prospective members of the & 
Joseph association heard National Se, 
Treas. Tregoe’s address on “Econom: 
Stability” at a recent monthly dinng 
meeting of that association. Mr 
Tregoe’s speech was largely historic ani 
into it he wove the romantic side ¢ 
business from the earliest days. He 
gave a picture of present conditions j 
Europe. He said he could not under. 
stand the attitude of France; that Ger. 
many cannot pay the huge reparations 
charged against her and prosper; ani 
that the prosperity of Germany ani 
Central Europe is necessary to save the 
civilization of Europe and possibly of 
the world. He declared that the Unite 
States should cancel the allied debt. 

“The splendid conclusion of the Arms 
Conference gives us much to hope for, 
The world is nearer peace than it has 
been for a century. Peace is an indis 
pensable element to economic stability. 
We cannot expect stability to come 
overnight; some time will be needed to 
restore it perfectly. The year 1922 will 
be a subnormal year for business, but 
it will be a constructive year.” 

A delegation from the Kansas City 
association attended the dinner, the 
men accompanied by their wives. Pres. 
E. N. Van Horn of the St. Joseph asso 
ciation introduced, for short talks, Pres. 
J. E. Woodmansee of the Kansas City 
association, vice-pres. Louis H. Smith of 
the St. Joseph association, Lee Davies, 
National Director, sec-treas. A. EB 
Adam, and J. T. Franey. 

Officers for 1922 were announced 4 
follows: Pres. E. N. Van Horn; vice 
pres. W. E. Smith; sec-treas. R. B. Ort; 
directors, S. C. Cook, E. H. Ott, J. W. 
Craver, L. E. Williams, H. J. Pimbley, 
C. A. Wells. 


New Code of Business Ethics 


St. Louis —About 200 members at 
tended the recent monthly meeting of 
the St. Louis association held at the 
City Club. Membership Chairman W. 
R. Allen gave the names of 23 new mem 
bers secured since the last meeting. 
Ira W. Love made an announcement 
regarding the State Conference held it 
Kansas City. 

President Campbell called on Se. 
H. F. Sehmer, of the Peoria association, 
for a talk. Mr. Sehmer spoke in favor 
of the credit interchange which he 
came to St. Louis to investigate with 4 
view to installing a department in the 
Peoria association. J. M. Lashly, Hol 
land, Rutledge and Lashly, attorneys 
spoke on “Credit Men in Bankruptcy. 
He outlined the causes of the present 
avalanche of bankruptcies and pointed 
out the practical means of handling 
bankruptcy cases. The War has pre 
duced a new code of ethics in business, 
he declared; and the credit men must 
adopt a new procedure to cope with it 
He urged credit men to take an active 
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interest in the bankruptcy claims they 
jie, and see that the proper sort of 
man is elected trustee and that the 
rustee appoints a capable, honest at- 
orney. Credit men should get behind 


he Tivestigation and Prosecution De.7 
partment and see that bankruptcy 
rooks are punished. “ 
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Average Attendance High 2 


st. Pawl.—At the last regular monthly 
meeting of the St. Paul association 137 

embers were present. Rev. J. W. Hol- 
and entertained with some charming 
recitations which proved a pleasant 
pange from the usual run of business 
talk. Mr. Becker reported eight new 
members. J. G. Ashton urged a large 
delegation to attend the Northwest 

tate Conference. 

Pres. J. W. Wheeler, Trust & Savings 
Bank, was the principal speaker. He 
explained conditions in the State of 
Montana very fully. He declared that 
although the state has met with a num- 
ber of reverses the people are facing the 
situation with a clearness of vision and 
an activity that will bring prosperity in 
the near future. 

The average attendance at monthly 
meetings has shown a healthy improve- 
ment over previous years, Writes W. D. 
Mann, C. Gotzian & Co. 


“San Francisco Knows How” 

San Francisco—R. N. Carson, State 
Counsellor, talking on the Cal fornia 
state conference, at the last meeting of 
the San Francisco association, outlined 
the attractive program as prepared by 
the Los Angeles association. He as- 
sured the members that good entertain- 
ment would be provided, that San Fran- 
cisco delegates would be well taken 
care of and could be certain of receiv- 
ing the warm hospitality for which the 


Pres'dent Gayman called for a report 
from Membership Chairman C. J. J. 
Loudon. His report shows that Mr. 
Louden and his committee have been 
doing good work in the face of de- 
pressed business conditions which natu- 
tally increased selling resistance in all 
lines, from automobiles to membership. 
Mr. Louden stressed the point that a 
large membership was the life blood of 
an organization, and that although he 
and his committee were putting forth 
every effort to increase the membership 
it was the duty of every individual 
member, as evidence of his apprecia- 
tion of the benefits received from the 
association, to pledge himself to bring 
in at least one new member. It was 
announced that there would be a mem- 
bership drive in March and Mr. Louden 
urged the assembly to uphold the city’s 
slogan, “San Francisco Knows How.” 
C. Easton, Deputy Corporation 
Commissioner in charge of the San 
cisco office, was then introduced. 
In his talk on “Peculiar Organizations,” 
he waved the danger signal before those 
Who speculate in securities without first 
investigating the status of the com- 
panies behind the issue. He divided 
peculiar organizations into three classi- 
fications: 


1, The Three Per Cent. organizations which 
the investor who bought contracts, as 
are called, that he id borrow money 
certain time from the o ization at the 
cent. Somehow, Mr. Easton stated, 
% never materialized, the investor’s de- 
nearly always met with excuses to the 
ther there was not sufficient mon 
it there were other borrowers ah 
list, These companies being or- 
y for the benefit of the promoters. 
(Continued on next page) 
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AS WAS, AS IS, AS MAY BE. 


In the very early ages, when the first of History’s pages 

Had not as yet been written, and the world was in its dawn, 
Economists and sages had no paper for their pages 

So they used the nearest flagstone to inscribe their writings on. 


Now these gentlemen of learning sometimes set their tribes 
aburning 


With righteous indignation at the stuff they wrote and signed; 
So the tribesmen took their axes, and with well-directed hackses 
Made many deep impressions on the economic mind. 


But, alas! the day is over when the public was in clover 

And expressed their inner feelings in this crude, efficient way; 
How the worm has turned is comic, for these birds so economic 
Now get away with murder,—as the common herd would say. 


Some analyze conditions, others trail financial missions 
And keep the cables buzzing with those words so technique-like; 


While some poor benighted critter reads the stuff with feelings 
bitter 
And imagines “business cycle” means some tricky sort of bike. 


But perhaps this “cycle” business isn’t all just psycho-dizziness 
And mayhap the world will spin around to the times that used 
to be; 
And if so, my little hunch is that the first who'll reap the punches 
Are these guys who sprinkle theses with that threadbare 
“Normalcy.” 
OUR OWN HALL OF FLAME 


“Dear B. B. T..—Permit me to nominate for the Hall of Flame the busy gentle- 
man who has his secretary call you on the telephone and then forgets all about it. 
After you have kept your ear glued to the receiver for some five minutes—during 
which time you are treated to a variety of screeches, jarrings and vibrations 
which only a telephone can produce—at last the b. g. is enticed to the trans- 
mitter and drops his “Hello” in that bored, “how d’ye get that way” tone. After 
exerting all possible self-control, you give him your name, address, business con- 
nection and reason for living. It finally penetrates his cranial fortifications that 
the receiver is on the other ear, as it were, and the blame for tinkling your tele- 
phone bell lies with him. 

We hope his ears are burning; they certainly will as soon as he arrives at the 
place to which he has been so often mentally consigned. 


WILLIAM TELL.” 
* 2 @ 


Just now the best collections seem to be in the Smithsonian Institute. 
* * oe 


Ecuador fixed the rate of exchange—and, as a consequence, the rate of 
exchange has nearly fixed Hcuador. a 

Some smugglers may find justification for their acts in the fact that they are 
doing their duty. 

* - « 

There are two kinds of liquid assets. One enables a man to float a loan, and 

the other sometimes makes it difficult for him even to stand alone. 
s 7 * 

A spaghetti manufacturer, planning to market his product in Cuba, has 
learned that the duty on spaghetti is quoted at so much per kilo. He is trying 
to find out whether this refers to kilograms or kilometers. 

o s + 

The Director of the National Institute of Credit says the chief difficulty in a 

correspondence course is that the scholars always write. ah Ft 





2. The Massachusetts Trust Agreement, which 
was similar to a corporation having an authorized 
capital divided into shares at a certain par value. 
These Trust Agreements have in place of by-laws 
and articles of incorporation, a Declaration of 
Irust; the danger here lies in the unlimited power 
placed in the hands of the Trustees; and, as is 
often the case, when one of the Trustees yields to 
temptation and skips with the funds the share 
holders have no redress under the laws of Cah 
fornia. This type of organization particularly ap- 
peals to mining and oil companies. 

3. The Co-operative Organizations, which Mr. 
Easton touched upon in their various phases. 

The speaker felt that in curbing these 
organizations the credit men could be 
of inestimable value to his office, and 
closed his remarks by stating that he 
would welcome any suggestions that the 
ussociation would have to make and 
placed himself and his office at the dis- 
posal of the San Francisco association. 

A few piano and vocal selections ren- 
dered during the dinner were very 
pleasing, writes Miss Mary E. Post, 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Seattle Welcomes Tacoma 

Seattle—The principal feature of the 
last meeting of the Seattle association 
was the attendance as honored guests 
of 46 members of the Tacoma associa- 
tion. As Pres. King of the Seattle asso- 
ciation took his place the Tacoma group 
greeted him with a new version of. Lo- 
hengrin’s “Here Comes the King.” 
Nathan Eckstein made an address of 
welcome to the Tacomans, and pres. 
A. B. Coulter of Tacoma responded. 
The keynote of both talks was co-opera- 
tion between the two associations for 
better credit relations. 

Membership work of the Seattle asso- 
ciation was discussed in three-m nute 
talks by Messrs. Hull and Sandin, of 
the Holding and Membership Commit- 
tees respectively. Mr. Grisvard of the 
National Committee on Commercial 
Arbitration explained the purpose of his 
group and asked for co-operation in ex- 
tending its scope. Mr. Hayes, of the 
Committee on Credit Co-operation and 
Credit Methods gave a resume of the 
recommendations of-the National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Moulton spoke on the 
Northwest Credit Conference to be held 
in Tacoma. National Director J. H. 
Weer discussed the work of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Committee. 

N. Hallgren addressed the association 
on business letter writing, and C. A. 
Giblin quizzed: him. Samples of “how 
to” and “how not to” handle delicate 
credit situations by letter were pre- 
sented by various members. 


Our Daily Work 
Sioux City—A general discussion of 
credit men’s daily work interested the 
26 members of the Sioux City associa- 
tion who attended the last monthly 
meeting, writes J. J. Cook, Johnson 
Biscuit Co. President L. Motz presided. 


“8.2 


Tumm”’ 
Sioux Falls—“I. B. Mumm” was the 


title of a one act tragedy enacted be- 
fore the last Sioux Falls association 
meeting. The dramatis persone were: 


Innocent Insolvent Debtor ....Tom Manchester 
Anxious for Business Attorney ...-R. A, Bielski 


Creditors 
Fred Jewett C. C. Ogborn 
R. E. Owen 


Cc. C. Cone b. 
Miss Julia Soles Miss Olive Stevenson 
Jones 


Sorrowful agit ‘i. H. Requa and D. M. Parrick 
Creditors’ Attorney for Trusteeship Blaine Simons 
Reference Bureau u Agent veveeasees C. Robelloz 


Road to » Future Stability 


South Bend.—A special musical pro- 
gram entertained the members of the 


South Bend assvuciation at their dinner 
meeting recently at which National 
Sec.-Treas. Tregoe, A. A. Mowbray and 
B. F. Fry spoke. Mr. Tregoe’s subject 
was “The Road to Future Stability’; 
B. F. Fry reported on the Indiana State 
Conference, writes L. B. Lang, O’Brien 
Varnish Co. 


Important Resolutions 

Syracuse.—At the recent State confer- 
ence at Syracuse resolutons were 
adopted: (1) approving the views of 
Frank A. Worth, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, as set forth in his address on 
The Mercantile Agency Report, (Mr. 
Worth’s paper was published in the 
March Crepit MonTuHLy,) and requesting 
that copies be sent to officers of the 
two large agencies urging them to adopt 
the suggestions; (2) urging the proper 
officers of the National Association to 
take steps to place the whole organiza- 
tion behind the proposition to in- 
crease the number of judges in the 
federal district courts as offer ng the 
best method of insuring that swiftness 
of justice essential to a sound credit 
system; and (3) endorsing the proposal 
that Congress authorize the appoint- 
ment of a commission on federal taxa- 
tion out of whose distinterested studies 
should come a scientific measure deal- 
ing fairly and equitably with all classes 
of business and citizens. 


Tacoma Entertains Seattle 

Tacoma.—Executives and heads of 
member firms were invited to attend 
the last dinner meeting of the Tacoma 
association to learn what is was ac- 
complishing. The Seattle association 
was also invited. Sixty members came 
in a special train, bringing their Glee 
Club which was the best part of the 
musical entertainment, reports Guy 
Purdy, Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co. 
Pres. C. P. King of the Seattle associa- 
tion made a plea for closer relation- 
ship between the credit men of the two 
cities. E. J. Whitty, of the Union 
National Bank, Seattle, described the 
credit association from the standpoint 
of a banker. National Director J. H. 
Weer, of Tacoma, talked on the National 
Association. H. S. Gaunce, manager 
of the Seattle Adjustment Bureau, ex- 
plained what the state associations of 
credit men have done to improve credit 
laws. His talk was most instructive 
and impressed his audience with the 
large amount of improvement that has 
still to be accomplished along this line. 


Interest and Usury 

Terre Haute.——Father Henry F. Du- 
gan addressed the Terre Haute associ- 
ation at its last dinner meeting on “In- 
terest and Usury.” His talk was ex- 
ceedingly timely and interesting, writes 
J. O. Beebe, R. G. Dun & Co. 

At this meeting it was voted to in- 
crease the membership dues from $10.00 
to $15.00 annually. The association 
went on record as opposed to the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus Bill and the bill compelling 
the appointment of a farmer on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. A nominating 
committee was appointed by president 
Dickey to nominate officers for the fol- 
lowing year. 


Ohio Conference April 8 
Toledo.—C. H. Speck, Morris Plan 
Bank, at a recent meeting of the To- 
ledo association convinced every mem- 
ber present of what service the bank is 
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rendering the city. Sec. Geo. B, Cole 
returning from the Cincinnati Cre 
Interchange Bureau Managers’ Cont, 
ence, reported having been enthusiast 
ally received at the dinner meeting ¢ 
that association when he spoke on by 
ness conditions in Toledo and urgy 
the attendance of every member of th 
association at the Ohio State Conte 
ence on April 8. 


G anadl daitind War Debt 


Washington-—The surest and quicke 
way back to national prosperity ig th 
cancellation of the Allied war debt gai 
National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe at the lag 
meeting of the Washington associatin 
He urged that one proviso in the cap 
cellation of this debt should be thy 
the allies put their house in order, fe 
in so doing America would get he 
money back many times over and stan 
among the nations of the world as: 
generous nation. 

E. P. Bailey, of Philadelphia, chair 
man of the National Bankruptcy La 
Committee spoke briefly on the impor, 
ance of the bankruptcy act and pr 


the national Bankruptcy Act. 
gation of credit men testified before th 
Senate Judiciary Committee regardiy 
amendments to the bankruptcy act. 


Commercial Aviation 

Wheeting—At a March meeting ¢ 
the Wheeling association “Commerc 
Aviation” was discussed by R. L. Bu 
rows of the Aerial Transport Corpon 
tion. Tracing the development of tk 
various sorts of transportation, 
Barrows declared that people today a 
inclined to scoff at the idea of a tral 
port system in the air, just as the 
scoffed when the first automobi'es wer 
brought out. Few, he says, realize th 
progress that has already been maée 
what the air has meant to the mail ser. 
ice in the last three and a half yeah 
and that the time performance of thi 
service has been better during the pas 
six months than the performance 
one of our great transcontinental ra 
ways. 

Wheeling.—Under the direction ¢ 
Prof. F. H. Lane of the Univ. of Pitt 
burgh, the Wheeling association li 
been conducting during the  winlt 
months a highly successful public speak 
ing class. At one of its recent met 
ings the class held a dinner at the co 
clusion of which there were after-dinn 
speeches under six groups, each gro) 
having its own toastmaster and appr 
priate speeches. The occasion of tl 
first program was, “A Political Dinner 
at which addresses were made 
“The Days of the Boss,” and “The Ne 
City.” In another grouping the pt 
gram was “Washington’s Birthday’ 
with addresses made on “Washingt! 
as a Soldier,” and “Washington Today: 


Sets Up Adjustment Bureau 


Worcester—The Worcester associ 
tion has established an Adjustmel! 
Bureau with offices in the Builder 
Exchange at 58 Front Street. This wl 
also be the office of the secretary of tlt 
association. In charge of both ass0c# 
tion and bureau work is R. C. Finles 
who is ready to make the Worcestt! 
association and its adjustment bured 
of the widest possible service to 
members of the National Association 
Credit Men. 
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What Books Have Helped You ? 
(Continued on page 29) 


the burden of the war, and if the pro- 
cess of coilection shall go forward this 
conviction will deepen into enmity 
with every one of these most important 
nations of the world—with all that 
this implies. 

“It was the three millions of French 
soldiers, the two millions of British sol- 
diers and the million and a half of 
Italian soldiers, who held the battle 
line in Europe for the ‘whole of the 
year that was necessary for us to train, 
equip and transport to France the great 
armies which, thank God, proved suf- 
ficient to cast the deciding weight into 
the wavering balance of the war. No 
amount of money can pay for such a 
service. No amount of money would 
have induced those brave men to render 
it. They fought as our soldiers fought, 
for God, for country and for freedom. 

“After we entered the war our gov- 
ernment did all that was humanly pos- 
sible to aid in the common cause, but 
our first and indispensable service, the 
only one that we were able instantly 
to render was to furnish to our all but 
financially exhausted allies, the nine 
and one-half billions of dollars, which 
we are discussing today, to enable them 
to hold the battle line until we could 
come to aid them. What was that 
money loaned for and what was it used 
for? Supplemented by other billions 
this money was used to purchase the 
cannon and guns, the ammunition and 
clothing and food that maintained the 
six and one-half millions of soldiers, 
who for all that year of unparalleled 
carnage held back the common enemy, 
not less for our country than for their 
own. 

“When the war ended and victory 
came, we proudly proclaimed that we 
should not accept a dollar of indemnity 
from the enemy. What, in the judg- 
ment of ‘acandid world’ will be thought 
of us if we now insist upon collecting 
tribute from our friends which will im- 
pose taxation on them so crushing as 
to be equivalent to enslavement for a 
generation? It would be to proclaim 
to the world that it is better to have 
America for an enemy than for a friend. 

“In 1870 Germany laid the then un- 
precedented war indemnity of five bil- 
lions of francs upon France defeated; 
but if we collect these loans, the hand 
which we, her friend, will lay on France 
victorious, will be threefold heavier than 
was the iron hand of Bismarck the con- 
queror. I do not like to see my coun- 
try become a party to such an enter- 
prise. 

A MATTER OF SOUND BUSINESS 

“I believe that as a matter of sound 
business the loans should be canceled, 
because I think it is not possible for any 
of the allies, with the exception per- 
haps of Great Britain, to pay even the 
interest, much less the principal, of its 
loan while meeting the necessary ex- 
benses of carrying on its government, 
without which government Europe would 
fall into chaos. The estimated wealth of 
the United Kingdom before the war,—it 
is much less now,—was eighty-five bil 
lions of dollars. Its debt of thirty-five to 
forty billions is therefore almost one- 
half of the total national wealth of the 
country. The debt of France probablv 
exceeds the entire national wealth of 
the country. Our wealth is estimated 


at 220 billions and our war debt is 22 
billions, 
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Edison Announces 
The Electrip 
Ediphone 


ELECTRICIT Y—controlled 
by the lightest touch—now 
succeeds the old tiresome 
practice of mechanically oper- 
ating a dictating machine. 


Telephone “The Ediphone”’ 
your city, today, and ask for 
a demonstration on your own /# 
letters at your own desk—or, / 
send for the Edison book- / 
let, “Getting On with 
The Ediphone.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


Incorporated 





<> 


ELECTRIC TOUCH-CONTROL 
FOR THE DICTATOR 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL 
FROM TYPEWRITER 


Telephone ‘‘The Ediphone’’ your city 


**A new standard of worth for the dictating machine”’ 


How Do You 


Shelve Your Loose 
Leaf Records 


In Bundles—or Book Form? 
Any office boy can do the latter by using the 


“FB” L 


Holder 


oose Leaf 


Practical and low priced. 
Adjustable to fit any size of paper. 
Independent of the location of punchholes. 


1228 Intervale Ave., 


Pat., May 13, 1913 


s=GSQEeeagepee eee Ss B 
Gets the Money 


A good humored suggestion ll 
like this with the sting ex- 
tracted is far more effectivelll 
than an ill-natured dun. The 
average improvement esti-§§ 
mated in collections by many 
firms using this little redgy 
sticker is 22%. 

, 1000 cost only $1.50. Send 
$.10 in stamps for large 
sample package of our labels 


The Ever Real Rol” Label Co. 
a 45 croshy t. NewYorkCity 
Oe eene wee ee 

“But to state the assets and liabilities 
of our friends is only half the story. In 
killed and gravely wounded France lost 
over 2,100,000, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain over 1,500,000 and Italy 
over 1,000,000 of the bravest and best 
of their young men just coming into 
control of the destinies of these nations. 
The loss in earning power alone of these 
4,500,000 men in the prime of life, ren- 
ders the prospect of collecting these 
loans, otherwise doubtful, so entirely 
desperate that to attempt it will result, 
not in payment, but only in international 
irritation, loss of markets and the 
chance of war. There are many other 
reasons, but these given are sufficient 
to lead me to conclude that we shall 
lose little and shall gain much if the 
war loans are all promptly and wholly 
canceled. 

One consideration remains. All, even 
the most optimistic, agree that if the 
allies can pay the loans at all it can 
only be by spreading :-the time for pay- 
ment over many years; and ail equally 
agree that, in order to make payment 
even in this manner, the nations must 
impose crushing taxes upon their people 
for a whole generation. These three 
mations are our best customers, espe- 
cially for products of our farms. To 
compel them to pay the loans will im- 
poverish them for many years to come 
and render them even less capable of 
buying from us than they now are, and 
it is chiefly because they are not now 
able to buy from us that our factories 
are closed, our workmen idle and our 
farmers in unprecedented distress. 

“If we should cancel our loans to the 
allies and each of them in turn should 
cancel all that is owed to it by any 
other ally and should credit the bal- 
ance remaining on the indebtedness to 
be paid by Germany and Austria, it 
would go far, in the opinion of those 
competent to speak in such matters, to 
reestablish credit and exchange in 
Burope upon a stable basis, and very 
certainly it would be a contribution be- 
yond estimate to the présent and fu- 
ture peace of the world.” 


EXTRACTING THE SUCKER’S CASH. _ Ed- 
ward H. Smith. The World Magazine, Press 
Pub. Co., N. Y., March 5, 1922. 


66 ONEY to Invest—Parties hav- 
ing large amounts in ready 


$3.50 per dozen sets 


F-B MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK 
Dept. C 


cash will invest in going business enter- 
prises needing capital for expansion. 
No schemers need apply. We deal only 
with men having established factories, 
shops and the like. Apply XYZ, care 
the Daily Bugle.” 


A small manufacturer, who has run 
his factory conservatively and profitably 
for a number of years and wants to ex- 
pand or improve his plant, and who is 
unable to convince his banker that a 
loan of $50,000 will pay for itself the 
first two years after business picks up, 
is the kind of man who will hopefully 
and fatally answer an advertisement 
like the above. 


To the man whg calls on him in ans- 
wer to his letter, he gives an outline of 
his plan of expansion, shows his visitor 
his factory and products his books. The 
visitor gives him a letter of introduc- 
tion to a firm—“Whitman Carson & Co.” 
—on Broad street, which he claims 
might be interested in the plan. Once 
again the manufacturer outlines his 
plan for factory expansion—this time 
in the office on Broad street. 

His plan is thought well of by Mr. 
Carson, but Mr. Carson explains that 
his firm is not in the business of financ- 
ing but of selling securities. They would 
be glad to handle a bond issue and rec- 
ommend the securities to their custom- 
ers if the manufacturer will get the 
issue underwritten. Some one else 
would have to do that. Again an intro- 
duction takes place and Mr. Jones 
enters the drama. Mr. Jones listens 
earefully and agrees to send experts 
out to examine the factory and audit 
the books. A week or more passes 
while a detailed investigation of the 
factory goes on. The manufacturer is 
summoned to Mr. Jones. 

He learns that $50,000 is not enough 
for thorough expansion and deve'op- 
ment; the experts have advised an in- 
vestment of $250,000. The manufac- 
turer’s objections that that is a lot of 
money to pay back are overruled by 
such remarks as: 

“If your business grows as you think 
it will and we think it will, there should 
be no trouble. Besides, we can arrange 
for a sinking fund that will automatic- 
ally retire the bonds a few at a time. 
By the end of forty years your debt will 
be almost cut in two. Then you can 
pay off the whole lien either from the 
surplus of the business or by means of 
a new bond issue.” 

The manufacturer is won over and 
they discuss terms. Mr. Jones wants 
two per cent. commission; Whitman- 
Carson require 5 per cent. for selling 
the bonds. In addition a deposit of 1 
per cent. of the face of the loan is re- 
quired as an earnest of good faith on 
the part of the manufacturer. The con- 
tract states that this deposit be paid 
back with interest at 6 per cent. as soon 
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as all the 250 bonds have been goy 
The contract is signed without refereng 
to a lawyer—and 1 per cent. or $2,500, 
was turned over to Mr. Jones. 

After two months have passed anj 
nothing has occurred, the manufacture 
visits Mr. Jones. Yes, he has turng 
over the bonds to Carson. A visit t 
Carson shows that in spite of his effort 
no bonds have been sold. There hay 
been no purchasers for the bonds ¢yy. 
ering the factory. Sensing a Swindle 
the manufacturer again visits Mr. Jong 
and demands his $2,500 back. The cop. 
tract is put before him which reags: 
“Said $2,500, being recognized as a par 
of the fee of said party of the first part 
and being returnable to said party g 
the second part when all of said bonis 
shall have been sold and said party 
the first part paid the sum of $5,000 
2 per cent. of the total of said bond js 
sue.” 

“Tl sue you and expose you!” hows 
the infuriated factory owner. 

“Sue me?” questions Jones. “Why! 
Because no one thinks your credit goo 
enough to buy your bonds?” 

This describes one of the many meth 
ods that are being put into effect fo 
swindling the careless and extractix 
the sucker’s cash. 


FEBRUARY CONSTRUCTION 73% AHEAD 
OF 1921. The American Contractor, America 
Contractor Pub. Co., Chicago. Horace H. Hen, 
Editor. March 11, 1922. 


EBRUARY construction activity 

was 73 per cent greater in volum 
than it was in the corresponding mont) 
of last year, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Company. The total amount od 
contracts awarded last month in the 2/ 
northeastern states of the county 
amounted to $177,365,000, an increas 
of 7 per cent. over January, and the 
second February total on the Dodge 
Company’s record. 

A significant feature of the February 
construction record is the increase it 
business buildings over January. The 
increase in square feet of space cob 
tracted for was 30 per cent, and the ip 
crease in total cost was 65 per cent 
February business buildings amounted 
to $39,180,000, or 22 per cent of the 
month’s total, an unusually high pe 
centage for this class, which was é 
ceeded only by residential building 
amounting to $75,703,000, or 43 per cent 
of the total. Public works and utilities 
took third place, amounting to $21,193; 
000, or 12 per cent. of the total. 

“The accumulated volume of col 
struction since ‘the first of the year has 
been 60 per cent. greater than in th 
first two months of 1920. Contemplate 
new work reported in the first two 
months has amounted to over eight hut 
dred million dollars, more than double 
the amount of work placed under col 
tract in the same period.” 


INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES. We 
ley C. Mitchell, Willford I. King, Frederick 
Macauley, Oswald W. Knauth, of the staff of th 
National Bureau of Economic Research, I 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1921, 168 pp. 
This is an invaluable contribution to 
the study of wealth and income in the 
United States. As such it is interestiné 
to all students of economics and of bus 
ness. The work was done under tlt 
auspices of the National Bureau of Eo 
nomic Research, which is su....cietl 
guarantee of its absence from bias ail 
of its scientific value. The Bureau 
Economic Research was organized {0 
the purpose of finding and presentins 
the facts in regard to economic qué 
tions before the public and its boat 
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of directors is composed of men of 
widely divergent views. The directors 
are: Pres. Edwin F. Gay; Vice-pres., 
John P. Frey; Director of Research, 
Wesley C. Mitchell; Treas., George E. 
Roberts; Sec, Oswald W. Knauth; 
John R. Commons, N. I. Stone, Allyn 
A. Young, T. S. Adams, Elwood Mead, 
J. B. Sterrett, Harry W. Laidler, A. W. 
shaw, David Friday, M. C. Rorty, Hugh 
Frayne, Gray Silver, Frederick P. Fish, 
Walter R. Ingalls, J. M. Larkin. The 
research staff is composed of the four 
men who are the authors of “Income in 
the United States.” 

There have been lacking up to this 
time conclusions on the national in- 
come that could be looked upon as au- 
thoritative. Shrewd guesses on the 
basis of inadequate material had been 
made and we possessed some knowl. 
edge of our total income and some 
inkling of its distribution. The work of 
Messrs. Mitchell, King, Macaulay and 
Knauth will inevitably form the basis 
for whatever further study is made of 
the yearly income of the United States 
and will naturally therefore be drawn 
upon in the solution of all our major 
economic problems. Students of taxa- 
tion will find it a mine of valuable in- 
formation. Students of the _ social 
sciences will make use of its facts in 
the solution of the problems with which 
they are confronted. Students of 
national and international affairs can 
use it in studying the effect of war on 
the distribution of income. Even 
students of the problems of interna- 
tional indebtedness and reparations can 
find some pertinent facts in this book. 

Some of the subjects covered by the 
book are the Nation’s Income, the Dis- 
tribution of Income, the Division Be- 
tween Capital and Labor, the Sources 
of Income and Savings by Corporations. 
Pertinent comment accomnanies some 
of the tables in these classifications. 

“The total National Income increased 
very greatly between 1910 and 1919 
when measured in current dollars; it 


increased less when calculated in ‘un- - 


changing dollars based on 1913 prices: 
the per capita income in terms of 1913 
dollars increased still less.” These 
facts are brought out in the table below. 
In other words, 1916 was the best year 
for per capita income. In spite of the 
great apparent prosperity of the year 
1919 the average American was worse 
off in 1919 than in any of the preceding 
three years. Total Per Capita 
Total Income in Income in 
National 1913 1913 

Tncome Tncome Dollars Dollars 
(Billiéns) (Dollars) (Billions) (Dollars) 
$31.4 $340 $32.2 $349 

31.2 333 

346 

354 

335 

358 

446 

523 

586 

629 


Per 
Canita 


Division BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR 


“One of the most interesting tables 
shows how the product of the large, or- 
ganized industries is divided between 
the investors and management on the 
one hand, and salary and wage earners 
® the other. The record by years is 
a follows: Share of Share paid 


Investors and in Wages and 
Management Salaries 
3 
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Service-Sales Offices Everywhere 


This appears to indicate that the 
shares vary materially with periods of 
prosperity nd depression, and bears 
out the general indication that our par. 
ticipation in the war was accompanied 
by a lessening of inequality of distri- 
bution. The data for later years are 
not yet obtainable; but it is the inten- 
tion of the Bureau to maintain its work 
on a continuing basis, and to publish the 
results for succeeding years as the facts 
become available.” 


SAVINGS BY CORPORATIONS 


In addition the Bureau points out the 
great importance of savings by corpor- 
ations. These are distinct from individ- 
ual savings, and consist of the earnings 
of corporations which are not paid out 
as dividends but are laid aside as a sur- 
plus and used for new investments or 
extensions of plant. From the point of 
view of the stockholders, they are in- 


Voluntary savings made for their bene. 
fit by the corporation. In the agere- 
gate, they mount up to a large total. 
Although they varied greatly, from 
about one half billion dollars in 1914 (a 
year of depression) to almost four bil- 
lion dollars in 1916 (a period of great 
prosperity), the general average of 
these savings was one and two-thirds 
billion dollars per year, or 4 per cent. of 
the average annual income. The record 
by years is as follows: Corporate Savin 

— "Dollars), 


mesent® ws _ 
Ne OAUS OD 


free spending of the American people 
they directly or indirectly manage te 
increase the national wealth at a sur- 
prisingly rapid rate.” 





THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


In The Credit Man’s Equipment— 


“SOME STUDY OF ECONOMICS is at once a practical necessity and a moral ob- 
ligation.” To whom can these words apply with more force than to the business man? 


And to what business man are they more directly applicable than to the credit man? A ane @ 
. ° ° ° ° consultii 
credit man may achieve a certain measure of success without a proper equipment of Mines, 
: doing hi 
economic knowledge, but if he does, he has to take a good many chances; and with pe an 
ipp 
respect to some of the broader and more fundamental phases of his responsibility he is —* 
is divid 
subject 
Termin: 
Cargo; 
Economics is defined as the “‘science of business.” It examines | 
“T hope to take all the courses familiar facts and experiences from a new point of view. “But,” Merchat 


which the National Institute of you say, “if I am to be a successful business man, won't expe- With 


. merchar 
Credit sees fit to adopt. Eco- rience do more for me than any study would?” Not quite! The for forei 
nomics has not only been interest- 


economi 
ing and instructive but has helped , ag : doubly 
me to solve daily problems in my is not enough. Broad study alone will give the basis for under- foreign 


work.” —W. G. M. Philadel- standing the economic mechanism as a whole. few, if 


; us in 01 
phia, Pa. One of the Ptolemies became impatient with the intricacies of = = 
Geometry and had to be told that “There is no royal road to ies: 

This is what one member of the Phile- Geometry.” To learn geometry even kings have to study. There They ar 
delphia chapter says of the N. I. C. cor- is likewise no broad, easy highway to Economics. ot 
respondence work. ough gr 
ternatio 

able us 

minded 

But Economics need not be approached as a dry- E. E. Agger, of the Columbia Univ. Economics TRE RE 


as-dust, theoretical science. As it is handled in the Dept., has arranged a readable and suggestive set of Annals 


° ° and S 
N. I. C. correspondence course it becomes a topic of material to accompany the text. If there is no royal In thi 


: a ae road to Economics, there is at least a very pleasant to the r 
keen and stimulating ere The text book is written and direct one, with lots of things to see and learn followin 
especially for the practical business man. Professor along the way! : eign Tr 

mestic 
Key Ind 
can Bus 


The Course in Basic Economics Is One Requirement for the Institute Certificates a 


and the Titles of Fellow and Associate of the N. I. C. Soames 
Univ. of 


. . . : : : : a Penn.; 
The coupon below will bring complete information regarding this course. It costs just 2c to’ send it in the Nat 


Mr. " 
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bound to feel himself stumbling along in the dark. 


lessons of experience are confined to our own experience, and this 


National Institute of Credit 
Course in Basic of the National Association of Credit Men Credits and 
(John Whyte, Ph.D., Director) 
41 Park Row, New York 


oe obligation on my part, you may send me full information on the N. I. C. Correspondence Course in ECONOMICS. 
eck here: () 


Economics Collections 


Also tell me about the N. I. C. Correspondence Course in CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. Check here: 9 


Send me information about the full requirements for the degress of Associate and Fellow of the National Institute of Credit. 
Check here: 0 
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OCEAN SHIPPING. Erich W. Zimmermann.tirely, a dangerous situation is created 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1921. 708 pp 

“The War has left America a large 
fleet of merchant ships—a rich inher- 
jtance. Now America faces the task of 
making these ships her own, of assimi- 
Jating them, of turning them into a 
great national asset—a glorious mer- 
chant marine. To accomplish this, a 
whole nation, too long one-sidedly ab- 
sorbed in its interior developments, 
must turn its face from mountains and 
prairies to the sea. A whole people 
must become ‘shipminded.’ ” 

Dr. Zimmermann, Professor of Com- 
merce at James Millikin University and 
consulting economist of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, is 
doing his share to make American peo- 
ple ship-minded. His work on ocean 
shipping is a comprehensive study of 
ocean transportation. 

The nine parts into which the book 
is divided will give some idea of its 
subject matter: The Ocean; Ports and 
Terminals; The Ocean Carrier; The 
Cargo; Shipping Services; Marine In- 
surance; Organization and Manage- 
ment; Rates and Finances; America’s 
Merchant Marine. 

With our present emphasis on the 
merchant marine and on the necessity 
for foreign trade as a vital part of our 
economic life such books as this are 
doubly welcome. Our competitors in 
foreign trade and ocean shipping have 
few, if any, technical advantages over 
us in one sense of the word; but they 
have an overwhelming advantage in 
their attitude of mind: They are ship 
minded; they think in terms of the sea. 
They are absolutely dependent upon for- 
eign trade in the sense that we are not. 

Books like this, written with a thor- 
ough grounding and knowledge of in- 
ternational trade, will do much to en- 
able us to catch up with our more ship- 
minded neighbors. 


THE REVIVAL OF AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. September, 1921. 

In this issue of the Annals, devoted 
to the revival of American business, the 
following subjects are taken up: For- 
eign Trade and Business Revival; Do- 
mestic Factors in Business Revival; 
Key Industries in the Revival of Ameri- 
can Business. 

Among the contributors to the issue 
are George M. Reynolds, Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago; 
David Friday, Professor of Economics, 
Univ. of Mich.; Clyde L. King, Univ. of 
Penn.; and J. H. Tregoe, sec.-treas. of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. Tregoe’s article on “Standards 
for Granting Credit,” contains—under 
the captions “What Credit Is,” “Credit 
Arises Out of Commercial Transac- 
tions,” “Credit is Not Capital,” ‘Credit 
and Co-operation,” and the “Three C’s 
of Credit’—a clear and succinct sum- 
Mary of the character and function of 
credit. 

At a time like this it is well for busi- 
ness men throughout the country to 
ponder long on the following definition 
of credit and its functions: 

“Credit is not of itself a value, but 
is representative of value. Credit can- 
not be manufactured out of thin air. 

are often spoken of as manu- 

ries of credit. This is a miscon- 
ception; for credit arises from an un- 
derlying value and may be granted only 

4&8 values are created. When the under- 

value becomes too thin for the 
edit superstructure or is removed en- 


and inflation occurs that will result in 
an expensive liquidation if it is not 
handled and controlled with consumate 
skill. As commodities supporting credit 
are transferred through the various 
processes of production and distribu- 
tion, from raw material to consumer, 
there should be an extinguishment of 
credit with each transferral and a com- 
plete liquidation of the various credits 
that have attended the transferral proc- 
esses when the commodity is finally 
consumed.” 


SALES FORCE SHOULD TEACH CREDIT 
MEN. Address by Ralph Barstow, Green- 
field Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, 
Mass., before Western Assn. of Credit 


Men, Springfield, Mass. Printers’ Ink, 
Feb. 9, ’22. 


“Collection letters should be sales let- 
ters. The difficulty with most collection 
effort lies in what I call the ‘policeman 
complex.’ The credit department, by 
virtue of its work, has a dangerous 
tendency to esteem itself the police 
force of business. There is an admoni- 
tory tone in collection letters that des- 
troys the positive impulse that should 
be there. 

“The collection letter must keep the 
line sold and get the money at the same 
time. I am of the belief that this takes 
the highest form of sales intelligence. 
Consequently, I believe that credit men 
and collection managers should have a 
sales training and that they should be 
frequently exposed to contact with the 
sales department and with the outside 
world. 

“There are certain by-products of 
credit department work that are not 
taken advantage of, asa rule. The first 
is reports of salesmen to the sales de- 
partment. The credit department knows 
quickly those salesmen who are spend- 
ing their time soliciting business from 
unprofitable accounts, and can keep the 
sales department informed of further 
educational work needed with the sales- 
men. It is an absolute obligation on 
the part of the credit department to re- 
port to the sales department on the 
credit standing of customers, for the 
sales department can key its work with 
the trade in conformity with such re- 
ports.” 


Riding for a Fall 


‘THE following fable, attributed to 

Herbert N. Casson and printed 
in the Credit Men’s Journal of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., is the kind of fable 
that causes thought: 


A merry crowd of 50 boys were pull- 
ing a wagon up a long hill. One of the 
boys hurt his foot, so the other boys put 
him in the wagon. 

Another boy sprained his ankle and 
was put in. 

A third boy had a tummy ache and 
was put in. 

A fourth boy said he had heart dis- 
ease and climbed in. 

Then half a dozen climbed in with- 
out giving any reason. “We want to 
ride, too,” they said. 

The wagon was now so full that the 
other boys stopped pulling. 

All of them wanted to ride. 

They began to quarrel. 

The wagon rolled down hill. 

There was a great accident, all be 
cause the boys stopped pulling and 
wanted to ride. 


Efficiency in your 
Accounting 
Department 

depends largely upon 
the kind of equip- 
ment used. 


Here Is the Dependable Line 


The X-Ray Line comprises every- 
thing required in the modern ac- 
counting system. Ledger and Stock 
Record Sheets, Statements, Business 
Records, Special Ruled and Printed 
Forms—accurately spaced, properly 
ruled and printed, and punched to 
fit any kind of binders. 


Speedy Indexing Systems for 
Ledgers and Stock Records. Save 
time and insure accuracy in posting 
and referring to accounts. 

Loose Leaf Binders, Posting 
Trays, Steel Filing Equipment, etc., 
Complete Accounting Systems for 
pen posting or for use with any 
Bookkeeping Machine. We are 
pioneers in this industry. 

As manufacturers, selling direct 
to the user, we quote prices lower 
than usual for high grade merchan- 
dise. 

Send us your specifications or 
copies of your forms for quotation, 
or write for any desired information. 


Efficient Direct Mail Service 


JEFEBURE |EDGER [OMPANY 


ACCOUNTING S3EQUIPMENT “# OUTFITTERS 
LEFEBURE BUILDING 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Dignified Selling Proposition Open 
For a Few Capable Salesmen. 
Send This Coupon for Details. 


C. M. 442 





Are Collections 
Slow? 


Credits and Collections 
400 PAGES—FLEXIBLE BINDING—PRICE $4.00 


By Richard P. Ettinger, B. C. 5., 
LL. B. Member of the New York 
Bar, Assistant Professor of Finance 
at New York University, and 


David E. Golieb, B. C. S., Treasurer 
of Binstein-Wolff Company, Lec- 
turer on Credits and Collections at 
New York University, 


will help you speed up - oliections 
and improve your credit depart- 
ment methods. 


THE STANDARD WORK 


This book is the standard work on credits 
and collections. It has been adopted for 
instruction a by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and by practically 
every university, Y. M. C. A. and ether 
educational institution offering a course in 
eredits and collections. This is convincing 

oof of its value. Anyone interested in 

proving credit or collection methods can- 
not afford to be without this book. 


In Simple Easy-to-Read Language, It Tells You: 


What a credit is and how it is used in business. 

How to obtain credit information about customers. 

How to analyze and interpret financial statements. 

When to extend credit to a customer. : 

How to collect slow accounts—including collection systems and letters. 

When to grant an extension or to agree to a settlement. 

What steps may take against a debtor—and how to take them. 

What steps to oe to protect your claim in bankruptcy. 

And a wealth of other information, including credit insurance, acceptances, assignment of 
accounts, guarantees, etc., that will help you become a bigger credit man. 

To prove the value of this work to you we will gladly send the book for five days free 
examination. If at the end of that time you do not feel that you have & 
more thorough grasp of credit and collection principles and of their application to the 
work that are doing, simply return the book. At least do yourself the justice of 
examining it. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Mail this coupon for 
FIVE DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Ettinger and Golieb’s “Credits and Collections.” I agree 
to examine the same and either remit the price $4.00 or return the 
book within five days after receiving it. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
Four Shade Trees 


O THE EDITOR OF THE CRED 

MONTHLY, Sir: I wish to ask your 
special attention to the enclosed mer. 
cantile agency report on one of our cus 
tomers and, in particular, to an item 
of information contained therein. 


There seems to be, for some reason, 
on the part of the credit profession, a 
tendency to knock mercantile agency 
reportg because of alleged shortcom. 
ings and, what is worse, to fail to give 
them due credit for their good points 
which, assuredly, are not entirely lack. 
ing. It therefore gives me pleasure to 
cite from my experience this one ip. 
stance of what strikes me as uncommon 
perspicacity. 


The item to which I refer is this, 
“The grounds around his home are said 
to contain four shade trees.” It is, in 
deed, seldom that I receive, from any 
source, information of such value. ‘It 
can, of course, be easily deduced that 
the customer is by nature a shady sort 
of person. At the very least, it is fair 
to assume that he is inclined to avoid 
the direct light of the sun. This at once 
indicates that Character is lacking and 
thus one of the three C’s, and the one 
at the head of the list, is eliminated as 
a basis for credit. Furthermore, a 
habit of idleness for a considerable por. 
tion of the year can be almost surely 
inferred. Thus the Capacity of the sub 
ject is shown to be a minus quantity 
and another of the three C’s and the 
next on the list is shot to hell. Indeed 
we question whether any mercantile re 
port ever compiled has presented ins 
single sentence such damning evidence. 


I regret to qualify my commendation 
yet I cannot refrain from deploring the 
fact that the information was not made 
more definite, especially as this is 4 
rather common fault of these reports. 
You will note that this one uses the 
phrase, “are said to contain.” We sub 
mit that, allowing for more or less 0 
casional evidences of deficient powers of 
exact observation on the part of the 
reporting fraternity, any live reporter, 
(or even a dead one, for that matter,) 
could hardly lack the ability to ascer 
tain the facts in the case. I believe 
it would be better, after such verifia 
tion, to state, if necessary, that there 
were only three shade trees. Of course, 
the importance of the item in consider 
ing the matter of credit might, to some, 
justify a degree of caution. Still, to me 
it savors toe much of that ultra-cor 
servatism of statement which character 
ized one of our national legislators wh, 
when a passing flock of sheep wé 
pointed out to him, ventured to go oaly 
so far as to say, “Well, it would seem— 
from this side—that they are sheep.” 


However, it is certain that an ite 
of importance in the balance sheet ba 
been brought to light; one that is 
variably neglected, even in the form 
prepared by the National Assn. of Credil 
Men. Yet we believe that since it-do® 
unquestionably represent a _  Cé 
amount of Capital, it should be # 
forth with somewhat more detail, & 
pecially as this would tend to offset th 
loss, to a considerable extent, of t 
other two C’s as a basis for credit. I 
correcting the forms now in use ¥ 
would therefore suggest that the varie 
of each tree be mentioned, also its a 
and general condition; the by-products 
if any, such as, for example, hom 
chestnuts or birds’ nests; the exact nut 
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per of nests and whether this year’s or 
last’s to be clearly specified; the value 
at forced liquidation, such as estimated 
poard content at current prices if mer- 
chantable timber, say, pine or maple, at 
jeast the value of cordwood recoverable. 
It might be well, too, to state the 
amount of insurance, if any, against 
damage by lightning and tornado and 
whether any reserve has been set up for 
depreciation and obsolescence. 

Four shade trees in the yard. And, 
very likely “A jug of wine and Thou.” 
A fine recommendation indeed for credit 
for a case of paper. 

Very truly yours, 
Albany, Feb. 18, ’22 S. C. G. 


Addresses Wanted 


How many of these Addresses can 
you supply ? 


The credit man with a true spirit of co-operation 
reads the names of individuals whose addresses 
are unknown and sends along whatever informa- 
tion he has. “It is the little courtesies easiest to 
render that are often the most appreciated.” 

Improper business methods are not imputed to 
any of the persons mentioned below. It is simply 
that their addresses are missing. 

CANNONE, DOMINICK, alias Dominick Can- 
nére, recently in business at 1415 Catherine 
Ha Utica, N. Y. Is reported to be in Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

CLARK, MR., proprietor of the Commercial Can- 
dy Co., 221 W. Market St., Scranton, Pa. 

DICKS, J., wife of Abraham Dicks, formerly 

J. under the style of “The Men’s 
i a at 430 Central Ave., Jersey City, 


EICHENGER, FRED J., thought to be in Syra- 
cuse or vicinity. 


GURLEY. WILLIAM, formerly of Belgium, 


ISENBERG BROS, (David and Sam), recently 
in business at Amarillo, Texas. 

JACKSON EXCHANGE CO., Jackson, Ohio. 

MITCHELL & MILLER, formerly doing busi- 
ness as the M. & M. Furniture Store, 1219 
East Douglas St., Wichita, Kas. 

MORGENSTERN, HERMAN, formerly located 
at 1615 Madison Ave., New York City. 

PARAMOUNT HOSPITAL SUPPLIES, 

C., previously at 1231 Third Ave., New 
York City. 

ROLLINS, JOE, formerly in the shoe repairing 
business at Petaluona, Cal. 

RUBBER CITY SALES CO., formerly oper- 
ated by Max Davis and Abraham A. Marks, 
2064 Farnum St., Omaha, Neb. 

RUBIN, JACOB H. and wife Tillie Rubin, re- 
coy in the grocery business at 1113 Fourth 


, Akron Ohio. 
mUS90 JOSEPH, 65 Myrtle Av., Brooklyn, 


y 

SHERMAN, C. W., an engineer formerly em- 

ployed by the Cambridge Collieries, Buffalo, 

oa Lest residence was at Conesville, 
0. 


SEG ATR, E. L., 946 Nathan St, Akron, 
Ohio. 


STALLONE, ANTONIO, recently in business 
at 617 Burnett Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. Re- 
ported to be in Bristol, Pa. 

THAYER, H. B., formerly proprietor of the Lu- 
bec Furnishing Store, Lubec, Me. 

TOWNEND J. T., Danville, Va. 

U. S. TEXTILE CO., 315 ‘Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

VALENTINE, M. S., last known address New 
Haven, Conn., 

VARVARESSO, qAS.. confectioner, formerly of 
Byffalo, N. Y. Now supposed to be in 

treal in same line. 

WAMBOLT, J. M., formerly operated a grocery 
and meat market at Akely, Minn. 

WILSON, GEO. A., formerly. of Seneca Falls, 


INFORMATION WANTED 


A man known as Sam Kofman operated a 
store at Ellensburg, Wash., and disappeared 
about August 9, 1921, after having sold a large 
heat and his’ stock of merchandise to a mer- 


leaving about $3,000 worth behind. 
Withdrew from a bank about $15,000 within a 
of thirty days and disappeared. He is 

as being 40 years of age, height 5 ft. 

» heavy chest, small limbs, weighs about 
dark _. dark, hair black or 
be n. be well for members to 
ain the lookout fot any new unknown mer- 
t of this description opening up a business. 


The symbol of security 


Men of three different centuries have looked upon 
the eagle of the Insurance Company of North America 
as their emblem of security against loss on land or sea. 
As the American eagle signifies the strength of our 
national government, so the eagle of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, wherever it appears, repre- 
sents the great financial strength behind the North 
America policy of insurance. 

The emblem is a reminder to you that since 1792 
the North America has continued to indemnify its 
policy-holders. | Today its position is stronger than 
ever before. 


Insurance is protection. North America insurance 
is protection with the whole weight of our nation’s 
history behind it, and doubly safe. Ask your agent. 


Any insurance agent or broker can 
get you a North America policy. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


Philadelphia 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


The Insurance Company of North America and the Indemnity In- 


surance Company of North America write practically every form of 
insurance except life. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, “Dept. 24” 
THIRD AND WALNUT STREETs, PHILADELPHIA 


Send me full information regarding the following forms of 


insurance 





Incorperated 1849 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Springfield 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Springfield $3 


Massachusetts 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


Western Department 


HARDING & LININGER, Managers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Department 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


INSURANCE is the Companion of CREDIT 


Employees Who Feel 
Secure Financially 


REDIT managers will appre- 

ciate the soundness of the doc- 
trine preached in the following ad- 
vertisement put out by the UV. S. 
Government Savings System: 

A SAVINGS SYSTEM 

is an influence for good in of- 

fice, shop, factory or mill. 

An employee who feels finan- 
cially secure is more contented, 
willing and loyal. 

Your own employees May 
need a system to help them 
safely invest a portion of their 
wages each week. 

Why not adopt the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Saving plan? 

Postal Savings accounts and 
$1 Treasury Savings Stamps of- 
fer the means of saving small 
sums each week. When the 
worker has saved $20 he may 
pbtain a Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificate, worth $25 in five years. 

Call upon your Postmaster 
who will cheerfully co-operate 
with you in this activity. 


Try Longhand 
Collections 
By G. W. McAvoy 


Evansville, Ind., Supply Co. 
PD!VERSITY in collection meth- 
~ ods, like diversity in farming, 
gets results. 

We have heard and read a lot 
about the personal touch in writing 
collection letters—or any letters in 
fact—but isn’t it a fact that a letter 
typed, no matter how excellent it 
may be, does not transmit the full 
voltage of the writer’s personality. 

Pick out a few of your old ac- 
counts and write each a personal 
letter in longhand. You will no 
doubt be surprised at the results ob- 
tained. 


“Mad a Mastick” 


J. BROWN, credit manager of 

* Lamont & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 

declares that the only change made in 

the following letter, which he has kind- 

ly sent to the Crenit MonruHty, is that 
the name “A. Smith” is fictitious: 


2 23722 


LAMONT & COMPANY 
FORT WANE IND 


RECEIVED YOUR LETTER TO DAY 
IN REGARD TO MY BACK ACOUNT 
NOW I SENT YOU THE MONEY FOR 
TOO TIRES AND TUBES YOU SENT 
ME I SENT A UNION BANK DRAFT 
FOR SAME AND I MET YOUR NOTE 
AT THE SAM BANK NOW I DONT 
OWE YOU NO SUCH MONEY AS I 
HAVE ALL MY RECEPES FOR WHET 
I HAVE PAID YOU NOW PLEAS 
HAVE SOME OF YOUR POTER PUFS 
A AND SMOK FENS GO OVER THE 
ACONT A ND I THINK YOU WILL 
FIND YOU HAVE MAD A MASTICK 
IN SOME OF THER ACONTS OR 
WHEN YOUR AGENT GETS HERE 
HAVE HEM CALL ON ME AND I 
WILL SHO$$ HEM MY RESEPAS FOR 
WHAT I HAVE PAID NOW I DONT 
WANT TO BEA T ANTY ONE NOR I 
DONT WANT ANY ONE TO BEAT 
ME NOW I THINK YOU MEEN ALL 
RITE BUT I THINK YOU WILL FIND 
A AROW IN YOUR ACONT I KNOW 
YOU SENT MY ACONT TO DR SMITH 
IN STEAD OF ME SO THAT SHOE S 
YOU HAVE SOM ONE THAT DONT 
NOW THER BISNES IN YOUR OFCEF 
OR THEY WOULD NOT BE SENDING 
MAL TO THE RONG SMITH AS 
DRSMITH DONT MEEN A SMITH 
NOR DR DONT MEEN GARAGE SO 
PLEES LOOK IN TO THIS MATER 
AND RITE ME BY RETURN MAL 


A SMITH 


I DONT OWE NO SUCH BILL AS 
7845c I SHD SAY NOT 


Information Wanted 


ALLEY MERCANTILE CO., Mercer, Mo. 
GOLDSBOROUGH, C. A., Manistee, Mich. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


The Spirit of Progress 


‘T HE Spirit of Progress is like 
great river, never stopping to 

rest. There is no pause to tell a¢. 

complishments already made. 

And there is no turning back, 
only a gathering of greater force 
to overwhelm any obstacle placed 
in the way. 

Every landmark passed bring; 
on additional forces to build , 
mightier power to overcome even 
greater obstacles. 

So let it be with our already great 
Association. Our strength is in 
Leadership and Numbers, through 
which comes a bigger and broader 
co-operation. 

There are mighty obstacles in 
our path and we should be gather. 
ing our forces to combat them. 

An active interest in the affairs, 
and a full understanding of the 
aims of the Association, will in- 
spire you with the spirit to do your 
part—to be a part of the mighty 
force necessary to move mountains 
of habit, inertia and tradition. Be 
yond those mountains is the happy 
valley of bigger and saner business, 

When you get a new member 
you are adding that much to your 
own force. 

Let the height of the hurdle only 
stimulate our enthusiasm, and we 
will find the necessary speed and 
strength. 

The next convention at Indiar- 
apolis will be a milestone on our 
journey; let’s make it a source d 
inspiration for the future. An in 
crease in membership will indeed 
by such a stimulus to further ¢e& 
fort and every member will feel a 
satisfaction in the part he has 
taken. 

It will be a great encouragement 
to those who have given so much 
ot themselves to this great work. 

The membership committee art 
doing more than their share. Wil 
you not encourage them by your 
individual support? 

You have the fellow in mind thet 
you can get. 


Why not-go and get him now! 


The Bulk Sales Law 
of Ohio 


HE National Association 

Credit Men has prepared a vety 
interesting brief on the Bulk Sales 
Law of Ohio. Grantors of credit ® 
Ohio should acquaint themselves 
with the information contained ® 
this brief. Copies can be obtain 
of the National Office, 41 Park Row, 
New York, on request. 
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Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


Are you making full use of your local Adjustment 
Bureau? 

There is no more important principle in modern 
credit work than the friendly adjustment of the af- 
fairs of honest merchants who are in temporary dif- 
ficulties. 

Adjustment saves time and money and prevents 
the destruction of retail business. 

C. H. Woodworth, Manager of the Adjustment Bu- 
reaus, National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y., will be glad to hear from any member 
who is still in doubt as to the value of the adjust- 
ment principle. He would also like to hear from any 
members interested in the formation of a local Ad- 
justment Bureau, where none is already established. 


ARKANSAS, Helena, W. 
Co. O. V. Luke, Chairman, care McRae Wholesale Hardware 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA. San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 

"CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, G. W. Brainard, Secy., 
Trade of San Francisco, 444 Market St. 

COLORADO, Pueblo, F. :. Taylor, Mgr., 747 Thatcher Bldg. 

DISTRICT OF ee Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 
and Mgr., 727 Colorado B idg. 

FLORIDA. acksonville, Jacksonville Adjustment and Credit Inter- 
a ureaus, A. Brown, Mgr., 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 
M. S. Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict-Pollak Co. 

FLORIDA, Tampa, S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. W. C. Thomas 
Chairman, care Tampa Hardware Co. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. ‘Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, care Silas W. Davis & Co. 
ae 1A, Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 

Murphey, C hairman, care Murphey & Co. 

— aeon, A. F. eee, Mer., Room 5, Jaques Bldg. C. O. 
Stone, Chairman, care Cox & Chappell Co. 

GEORGIA, Savannah, H. Oliver, Mgr., 35 Barnard St. Sigo 
Mohr, Chairman, care L. Mohr & Sons. 

IDAHO, Boise, D . A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 

7. ¢. Hollingshead, Chairman. 

ILLINOIS Chicago, M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
D. Evans, hairman, care aaonee ead Co., 900 W. 18th St. 

ILLIN is, Decatur, H. S. Pe 220 Milliken Bldg. 

INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, wes arry C. Dodson, Asst. Mgr., 
W8 So. 4th St. A. W. Hartig, gy care Hartig Plow Co. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids, C. F. Luberger, Mer 504 Mullin Bldg. F. G. 
Kellogg Z, Chairman, care Morris Sanford Co. 

IOWA, Titeunen, . B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

lowA, Des — “Don E. Neiman, Megr., 820- 824 Fleming - Bldg. 

E. Muir, Chairman, care Luthe Hardware Co., 9th and Cherry 
a4 


IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Megr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 

IOWA. Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Blk. J. K. 
Irvine, Chairman, care Knapp & —— Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, M Mer. 901 First- Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Joh: House, Chairman, care mann Higginson Grocer Co. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. ‘Mien Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank 

Bldg. B. J. McGarry, Chairman, care W. Sistrunk & Co. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitsgeraié. Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Bldg. ow Lyon, Chairman, care Robinson Pettet Co., 6th & 
ain Sts. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt., ees Louisiana Bldg. 

G. Steiner, Chairman, care Parke, Davis & 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar, Sec’y. Mgr., 100 Hop- 
kins Place. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins 
Baltimore Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 136 Federal 
Hs Chas. Fletcher, Chairman, care Cumner-Jones Co., 90 Chauncy 
treet. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Wenesster, 
Ass'n of Credit Men. E. P 
Bidg. Chas. O. oil Knight 


Mfg. Co. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, O. A. Montgomery, Mgr., 2012 First Nat. Bank 
Bldg. Geo. A. Palmer, Chairman, care Farrand, Williams & Clark. 
MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, Sec’y and Mgr., 450 
Houseman Bldg. John D. Karel, Chairman, care Michigan Chair 


Co. 
MINNESOTA, Duluth, The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., E. 
Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. N. A. Sedgwick, Chairman, 
care Marshall-Wells Co. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 

A. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., » Paul, Minn. C. D. 
Mic ren, y Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk . 

MINNESO OTA, St. Paul, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 
w. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURT Kansas City, Missouri Valley Interchange & Adjustment 
Bureau "(Kansas City and St. iam Assns.), 315-21 Hall Bldg., 
A. Adams, Mgr., 315 Hall Bldg.; E. H. Lothian, Crairman, care 
Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co. 

lien 


* Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association of 
Credit Men. 


C. French, Megr., care Lewis Mill Sony 


Board of 


Worcester 


fa tment Bureau of 
eu 518 Park 


lien, Commissioner, 
‘Chairman, care Graton & 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, Mer., 510 Locust St., S. A. 

Humphrey, Chairman, care Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 4161 
ve. 

MONTANA, Billings, Raymond Hough, Mgr., P. O. Box 411. W. W. 
Beeman, Chairman, Box 1313. 

iat Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, E. R. Leonard, Mgr., 422 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus, Chair- 
man, care Ryan Mercantile Co 

MONTANA, Helena, P. G. Shroeder, Mgr., Room 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 
M. Vz. Wilson, Chairman, care Helena Hardware’ Co. 

MONTANA, Livingston, Gallatin Park Association of Credit Men, F. 
a Habein, Mgr., 15 First State Bank Bldg. John A. Lovelace, 

. Chairman, Bozeman, Montana. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Same as Omaha. G. L. Richmond, Chairman, 
care J. C. Ridenour Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha, W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW _ JERSEY, Newark, North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
W. van H. Ezerman, "Mgr., 287 Washington St. Matthias Ludlow, 
Chairman, care Ludlow & "Squier, 97 Market St. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
Emil Wohler, Chairman, care Harvey Seed ‘Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington, The Eastern Carolina Pncnetetiine of 
Credit Men, Harris Newman, Mer., 806 Murchison Bldg. 

OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secretary, Citizens National Bank 
and Trust Bldg. L. J. Bradford, Chairman, care The Lunkenheimer 


OHIO, Cleveland, D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 322 Engineers’ Bldg. J. W. 
Meriam, Chairman, care The Lincoln Electric Co. 

OHIO, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. Manch J. Wallace, Chairman, care Columbus Mer- 
chandise Co. 

OHIO, Dayton, Dayton Association of Credit Men. A. C. 
Mgr. Doyle H. Leffel, Asst. Mgr., 709 Schwind Bldg. 
Pansing, Chairman, care The Delco Light Co. 

OHIO, Toledo, Geo. B. Cole, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. H. T. Fulton, 

1105 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


Chairman, care The Blodgett- Beckley Co. 
E. Blair, Chairman, care The Fitch Co. 
305 Mercantile 


Shelton, 
F. O. 


ou Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Megr., 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City, J. G. York, Mgr., 

Bldg. Carl F. Wiedemann, Chairman, care Collins-Dietz-Morris Co. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mer., Municipal Bldg. A. K. 
Dawson, care Dawson Produce Co. 

OREGON, Portland, O. A. Cote, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. H. D. Mar- 
nock, Tru-Blu Biscuit Co. 

eee Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. Geo. T. Haskell, 
chairman, care Peoples Trust Co., Bethlehem, Penna. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown, R. Coleman, Mgr., Box 905. W. 
H. Sanner, Chairman, care F. S. Love Mfg. Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe Re 
osit & Trust Co. Bldg. W. F. Moody, Chairman, care G. 

oody & Son. 

PENNSYLVANIA, coneionin. David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
1011 Chestnut St. E. J. Evans, Chairman, care Wm. M: 
Lloyd Co., Commercial aes Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, 1213 ani of 
Commerce Bidg., Elliott Frederick, Ass’t Mere aE F, Weikal, 
Chairman, care A J. Logan Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., J. Benjamin Nevin, Commis- 
sioner, 87 Weybosset St., Room 32A. R. S. Potter, Chairman, 
Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. 


3. 
TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. McCallum, 
Seas! Bank Bldg. John Stagmaier, 


& 
TENNESSEE, Knoxville, H. M. Barnett, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bldg. W. Bonham, Chairman, care C. M. McClung & Co. 
TENNESSEE, Memphis, E. N. Dietler, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 805 Stahlman Bldg. 
Green Benton, Chairman, eare J. S. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, t. & Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS. Houston, Houston Association of Credit Men, Inc., Charles 
DeSola, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank Bldg. W. Ed. Alexander, 
Chairman, The Texas Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. in, Mer., 313 Alamo Nat. Bank 
Bldg. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter Mountain Taeealetian of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, Chair- 
man, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Wooaard, Mg. 221- 222 Brokers Ex- 
change Bldg. ; A. J. Clay, Chairman, care outhern Distributing Co. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. HS Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, H. S. Gaunce, 
Secy.-Treas., Railway Exchange Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, Spokane Merchants’ 5. 
Meikle, Mer., 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes, Attorney and Mer., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment 
Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Megr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. S. L. White, 
Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 

way VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bureau, 

V. Townshend, Mgr., 1026 Fourth Ave. John E. Norvell, Chair- 
lh 1026 Fourth Ave. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, W. B. Downs, Mgr., 31 McLain Bldg. 

Wistonsl® Green Bayfi Chris. B. Dockry, Mgr., Kellogg National Bank 

John Rose, Chairman, care Kellogg National Bank. 

WIScONS! Milwaukee, J. H. Marshutz, Mer., 1115 Wells Bldg. 

Kissinger, Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 

WISCONSIN Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Rooms 21 and 22, 

76 Main St. D. E. Brown, care Gould Manufacturing Co. 


Megr., Hamilton Na- 
Chairman, care ‘Stagmaier 


Association, 





THE CREDIT MONTHLy € 


65,000 SOLD IN ONE WEEK! 


AMPLES of the new cash discount cards published by the National Association of Credit 

Men were enclosed with Sec.-Treas. Tregoe’s March Monthly Letter. Within one week 

after the Monthly Letters reached their destination, 65,000 of these cards had been ordered. 

One card contains a schedule of the lower discount rates from 14 to 3%, and the other of the 
higher rates from 4 to 8%. Both are designed to serve two purposes: 


They Remind Your Customer of the Great Advantage of Discounting 
His Bills 
They Also Remind Him that It Is a Serious Offense to Take an 


Unearned Discount 


The first morning’s mail brought an order On the third day the secretary of a local asso- 
for 3,000 from a single firm. ciation wrote asking for rates on 15,000 lots, so 
The first afternoon’s mail brought an order that he could secure enough for every member 
for 5,000 from a single firm. firm to send to every account on its books. 





Are You Fair to Yourself 
and the Other Man ? 


You are not fair to your own business when you fail to earn the 
cash discount for it. You are not fair to the other man’s business 
when you take a discount you have not earned. The various dis- 
counts below, with the annual interest rates to which they are 
equivalent, will tell you why: 





Can You 14% 10 days—net 30 days= 9% per annum. 
1% 10 “ “ 30 “ _— 18% “ “ 
Afford 1%% 10 “ “ 30 “* =37% * 
NOT To | 2% | i = 4mos.= 8% ‘ 
2% 3 * “ 60 days = 14% ‘ 
Earn Your 2% 30 “ “ 60 “ =24% 


Cash Discount 2% 10 “ “ 30 “ =36% 





3% » ”* ‘_“«  4mos.=—10% “ 
3% 30 “ ‘ 60 days = 36% ‘ 

a ww» ”* 30 “ =54% 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Forty-One Park Row New York City 


2 2? 2? 


(This is known as Card No. 1. Card No. 2 contains discount rates from 4% to 8%.) 


How Many of these Valuable Little Cards Do You Need? 


They cost $1.75 for 500 and $3.00 for 1000. Just fill out the coupon below, when you have 
decided on the supply you want. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
Gentlemen: You may send me the following: 
Total cost 


cards @ Total cost 
I am enclosing the amount herewith (or) You may bill me at the address below: 





‘Address 





MAY, 1922 


Organized | \ Cash Capital 
1853 \ 4) > $12,000,000 


Strength in Insurance 


When a property-owner has an insurance policy of The Home 
Insurance Company, New York, he is protected by the Largest and 
Strongest Fire Insurance Company in America. 





For The Home has assets, capital and surplus as regards policy- 
holders greater than any other American Fire Insurance Company, 
and this financial strength is supplemented by a service to policy- 
holders that has earned for the company a reputation of which it is 
justly proud. 


Truly, A Home of New York policy is the utmost in fire insurance 
protection. 


THE HOME “coweawy NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, 
Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 

















WILLIAM TONKS 


VICE-PRESIDENT, THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, THE ROBERT MORR?S ASSOCIATES 





Relative to complete certified audits, the message of The Robert Morris 
Associates is to the— 


BUSINESS MAN: That honesty welcomes investigation, while reticence 
creates suspicion and precludes the helpfulness of experience. 


BANKER: That you shirk your first responsibility, which is to your 
depositors and stockholders, when you loan their money without full investi- 
gation. You even do the borrower an injustice unless you have sufficient 
knowledge of his business to prevent or mitigate failure. 


CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT: That you have not earned your fee from 
the business man unless you have made it possible for him to save or make 
more money. That you have not earned the confidence of the banker unless 
your figures, comments and certification present a true and complete picture. 


/ 
Published in the interest of better Business 


ey ERNST & ERNST 











CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- ae 
CIATION OF CREDIT MEN: E. B. 

Moran, Mgr., 510 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONTENTS OF THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


A National Magazine of Business Fundamentals 
(Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Published Monthly by the National Association of Credit Men, at East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


William Walker Orr, Editor 


Rodman Gilder, Managing Editor 
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Opportunities in Ad- 
justment Management 


T is interesting and encouraging 

to note that men of experience 
who have attained success in their 
business are being attracted to the 
Adjustment Bureau service of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
as presenting opportunity for a 
career. 

Unquestionably there is in adjust- 
ment bureau work much that appeals 
to the man of initiative, ability, 
courage and ideals; because all 
these qualities and more, are de- 
manded in large measure. To win 
success in this career, knowledge of 
all classes of merchandise must be 
acquired. A mastery of many of 
the problems of manufacture is de- 
sirable, and of course there must be 
a deep insight into human character. 


The Adjustment Bureau manager 
must, at all times, know better than 
the man himself whose affairs are 
under review, where the difficulties 
as to merchandise and control lie. 
If the merchant finds the manager 
is easily fooled, whether by himself, 
an interested lawyer or an unfair 
creditor, the manager’s chance of 
rendering good service is small. 
There is required, therefore, ability 
with sympathetic understanding, and 
a courage that has no suggestion of 
obstinacy and self-sufficiency. 


But more than ability and courage 
are required. Strong ideals, ten- 
aciously held, amid the temptations 
that present themselves in various 
guises, must be the possession of the 
successful adjustment manager. As 
he lives these ideals, and gives sub- 
stantial support to them in the daily 
operations of his bureau, an inspira- 
tion to better business goes out from 
the bureau which raises the tone of 
the whole business community. 


The very fact that there are forces 
constantly at work to weaken the 
influence and effectiveness of the 
-bureau idea, calls out qualities in 
the manager of value to himself and 
the service. These adverse forces 
should emphasize the more clearly to 
him that the bureau’s work must be 
distinguished by righteousness of 
action so far as business principles 
and fairness and openness with ev- 
ery interested party are concerned. 

€ service rendered, not the money 
reward in each case, must be the 


paramount consideration. 

The adjustment field, therefore, 
affords for the right man the possi- 
bilities of a true career in a calling 
which makes him a peer among the 
best business and professional men 
of his community. In a brief time, 
if his management is good, he will 
be recognized as the business phy- 
sician of his community, who cares 
for diseased business enterprises and 
who provides the machinery for 
handling such emergencies as result 
from flood, fire or other disaster. 

The bureau is not to be thought 
of as affording a place where a man 
may simply make a living, but as 
affording a career for the man of 
high ideals who has,the right busi- 
ness ability, proved courage, and 
sane initiative. 

Our warm felicitations to Vernor 
Hall, Dallas, Tex., and to Warner 
van H. Ezerman, Newark, N. J., 
newly appointed Adjustment Bur- 
eau Managers. 


“A Broad and Compre- 
hending Loyalty” 


BALANCED state of indus- 
try is fundamental to prosper- 


“A 
ity,” says the American economist 
and banker George E. Roberts. 

By contrast with this striking dec- 
laration, we are reminded of what 


Sir Ernest Shackleton said when 
asked on his last return from the 
Antarctic ice what struck him most 
on coming back to civilization. 


“To come back from so long a soli- 
tude,” he said, “is to feel that the world 
is breaking up into sections. In Eng- 
land I observe fine loyalties all over 
the place, but they are sectional or 
class loyalties. The country does not 
give one the sense of a community 
bound together in a single and all- 
comprehending loyalty. Duty seems 
to be more and more a class word, less 
and less a national word. One would 
have thought the needs of the country 
after such a visitation would have 
given the ward ‘duty’ a Nelsonic ring, 
a national unselfishness. On the con- 
trary, one feels that the central pull 
on conscience has ceased. There is no 
‘one clear call.’ Surely, in a world so 
shaken up and impoverished such a 
spirit seems to invite calamity.” 


Has not the heroic Shackleton 
here given us an observation which 
helps us to see why our country is 
not enjoying “a balanced state of 
industry ?” 

We too, in America, have plenty 
of loyalties, but they are not all- 


comprehending. There are evidences 
that the farmers have their class loy- 
alties and that so-called labor has its 
loyalties, and this group and that 
have theirs. The leaders speak in 
terms of class loyalty and class duty. 
To judge from their appeals before 
legislative bodies, from reports of 
their meetings and conferences, and 
from the utterances of leaders, these 
men are endeavoring to get all that 
they can for their own class regard- 
less of the seriousness of the effect 
upon those who are not of their par- 
ticular loyalty. 


It is this that stands in the way 
of attaining that “balanced state of 
industry which is fundamental to 
prosperity.” And not only our pros- 
perity but the very safety of our in- 
stitutions, demand that the word 
“duty” shall have not a class sig- 
nificance but an all-comprehending 
significance. 


Now the credit man by the very 
nature of his work must have a 
broad and comprehending loyalty. 
Mal-adjustments among classes and 
sections of men and lines of indus- 
try bring to him difficulties hard to 
solve. He abhors the unsettlement 
that mal-adjustments inevitably 
bring. The earnings of the farmer 
for his toil and planning he wants to 
be in proper relation to the earnings 
of the coal miner and railroad work- 
er. He objects if either, by exces- 
sive demands, shall reduce the far- 
mers’ ability to gain a livelihood and 
a fair advantage for his children. 


The National Association of 
Credit Men has never been thought 
of as establishing a class duty or 
loyalty. Loyalty to the National 
Association is indeed as broad as 
loyalty to the Nation itself. And 
the man who recognizes in the 
standards and ideals of the Associa- 
tion his own ideals, may know that 
he cannot fairly be accused of a sec- 
tional or class loyalty. Let us then 
make our Association loyalty more 
vital and let us bring as many of our 
fellows as possible within the circle 
of its influence. 


In its twenty-seven years of useful 
life, the National Association of 
Credit Men has never been accused 
of seeking unfair advantages for 
any single class of citizens. 
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Owners of the 2 ton Heavy Duty Autocar 
find in these Autocar factory branches 
assurance of continuous transportation 


These 35 cities are 
‘‘Autocar Cities.’’ In 
each a factory branch 
is operated under the 
name of The Autocar 
Sales & Service Co. 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Newark 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Providence 
Worcester 
New Haven 
Springfield 
Fall River 
New Bedford 
Philadelphia 
Camden 
Allentown 
Chester 
Wilmington 
Atlantic City 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Dallas 

Los Angeles 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Oakland 
Stockton 
Fresno 

San José 


Back of every Autocar truck in operation stands the pro- 
tection of this nation-wide organization for maintenance, 


The full resources and skill of the manufacturer are thus 
placed at the direct disposal locally of Autocar owners. 


Each of these branches is equipped to provide the follow- 
ing specific services: 


Regular Inspection—To detect the need for adjustment 
in time, and thereby save more expensive repairs; 


Instruction of Drivers—In operation and care of trucks; 
Spare Parts—A complete assortment instantly available; 


Skilled Mechanics—As thoroughly trained as those at the 
Ardmore Factory; 


Rent of Temporary Truck—lf repairs are necessary. 


In addition, each local branch manager is prepared to 
offer advice on the routing and direction of traffic. 


1922 Models and Prices (F.O.B. Ardmore, Pa.) 


New 5 ton Heavy Duty Autocar 
4 cylinder motor 
Overall capacity 22,000 Ibs. (chassis, body and load) 
$3950 . 120-in. wheelbase chassis $4100 . 156-in. wheelbase chassis 


Unladen Chassis weight, 7200 Ibs. Unladen Chassis weight, 7400 Ibs. 


New 2 ton Heavy Duty Autocar 
4 cylinder motor 
Overall capacity 14,000 Ibs. (chassis, body and load) 
$2950 . 114-in. wheelbase chassis $3075 . 138-in. wheelbase chassis 


Unladen Chassis weight, 5200 Ibs. Unladen Chassis weight, 5350 Ibs. 


Standard 12-2 ton Autocar 
2 cylinder motor 
Overall capacity 11,000 lbs. (chassis, body and load) 
$1950 . 97-in. wheelbase chassis $2050 . 120-in. wheelbase chassis 


Unladen Chassis weight, 3600 Ibs. Unladen Chassis weight, 3700 Ibs. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Est. 1897 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 





